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Notes. 
GIPSY CHRISTIAN NAMES AND TOMBS. 

The discussion of Gipsy Christian names in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” shows that the unusual interest 
taken of late in all relating to this ancient race is 
shared by many of your readers. The ideas of 
most people, however, on the subject, derived 
chiefly from sensational novels and the mystified 
tales of George Borrow, are, I imagine, still rather 
hazy. I believe, therefore, that some of your 
readers may be glad to have the glance at the un- 
varnished ideas of a gipsy family which is afforded 
by the description of two tombs belonging to a 
family of a west-country tribe, which I visited 
recently. The tombs are situated in the church- 
yard of the parish church of Cathcart, in Ren- 
frewshire, some four or five miles south of 
Glasgow. The burial-ground of this family is very 
neatly laid out, ornamented with the traditional 
cypress and yew. The tombstones are executed in 
an excellent style, and the ground enclosed with 
an exceedingly handsome cast-iron railing; the 
design, vine-leaves and gilt clusters of grapes; the 
whole giving one the idea of a burial-place of some 
very substantial and well-to-do citizen the 
neighbouring town of Glasgow. 

When I first visited this spot, about a year ago, 
there was, within the enclosure, only one broad 
flat stone, the inscription showing that it had been 





erected to the memory of John Cooper, who died 
in January, 1872, by Sarah and Phoebe Cooper 
(his wife and mother) ; then running as follows :— 
“ Farewell loved wife, fond mother, and children dear, 
All my sufferings and all my tender care, 
Physicians were in vain, till God did please 
And Death did seize and ease me of that pain. 
And you, my little children, I loved so dear ; 
I your only friend was bound to leave you; 
But trust in God, he'll be your father and your friend, 
And in the realms of love I hope to meet you.” 
‘* Leave thy fatherless children to God’s protecting care. 
O Lord, fulfil thy promise.” 

When I last saw the ground, another stone 
had been added, handsomer than the first,—a 
long narrow stone, with convex sides, meeting at 
a height of about three feet, and triangular ends, 
The inscription runs thus :— 

“Here lie the Remains of 
Locan Lee (the beloved son of Joun and Lavituen LEE 
and brother of Netrnen Lee and grandson of ELIzaBETH 
SMITH) 
who departed out of this world on the 25" day of Sep. 1873. 
Aged 12 years.” 
On the triangular end of the tomb is the oft-quoted 
text, “ Suffer little children,” &e. 

If we take this family as a fair specimen of the 
gipsy race, I think it would appear that some of 
their views and opinions are characterized by much 
more of good taste and propriety than they gene- 
rally get credit for ; and I shall be pleased if this 
slight note tends in the smallest degree towards 
the rehabilitation of this ancient people in the eyes 
of the respectable. 

In the lists of gipsy Christian names given in 5*® 
8. ii. 222, I do not find three that are mentioned on 
this poor child’s tombstone. I would commend 
these picturesque names to the notice of contri- 
butors to “ N. & Q.” and writers of three-volume 
novels. A. Ferrevsson. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 

P.S. I think it cannot have escaped the notice 
of some readers that the inscriptions above open up 
a& more interesting question with regard to the 
gipsies than one merely of names; I mean their 
religious belief, about which there is considerable 
mystery and very little trustworthy evidence. 
There are, I believe, some who think that the ex- 
pression “ gipsy Christian names ” is a contradiction 
in terms. It is possible that the writer who 
thinks prenomina more appropriate may be one 
of these. This question of the gipsies’ belief 
is a very interesting subject, which, however, I 
have no intention of discussing ; but I venture to 
think that, while the verses on the one tombstone 
give little indication of any creed, the gipsies who 
erected the other to the memory of their child, and 
caused the text (St. Luke xviii. 16) to be carved 
faereon, knew by whom the words were used, and 
probably took some comfort from them. 
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THE FITZALANS AND STEWARTS. 

Mr. G. T. Clark, commenting on a paper regard- 
ing the Scottish invasions of Yorkshire under 
Robert the Bruce, read at the Ripon Meeting of 
the Archeological Institute, is reported to have 
observed “that the houses of Stuart and Baliol 
were both from Yorkshire.” The Baliols and the 
Bruces were great Yorkshire barons soon after the 
Conquest: but that the Stewarts were so was a 
new fact. Mr. Clark doubtless meant that they 
descended from, or were related to, the Fitzalans 
of Bedale, and therefore must consider this latter 
family identical with the Fitzalans of Oswestry, 
in Shropshire. It has been conclusively shown 
by Chalmers and Riddell that Walter, “filius 
Alani,” the first Steward of Scotland, was the 


younger brother of William, “ filius Alani,” of 


Oswestry, and that these brothers flourished during 
the reigns of David I. of Scotland, and his successors 
Malcolm and William, the “Steward” dying in 
1177, while his elder brother predeceased him in 
1160. It would be interesting, then, to know when 
the Fitzalans acquired Bedale, and from whom ? 
The probability is that they held it of the Honour 
of Richmond. The first acquirer of Oswestry at, 
or soon after, the Conquest was Alan, said to be 
son of Flaald. These two proper names are pure 
3reton; and it is thus highly probable that 
Flaald or Alan came over with Alan the “ Red,” 
of Brittany, who was created Earl of Richmond 
by the Conqueror. Hence the fact of this Flaald 
(or Alan his son) holding Bedale under its Breton 
earl, coupled with his name, is a confirmation 
of an idea which occurred to me after I had 
studied the proper names of Brittany, viz., that 
the Stewarts, through the Fitzalans, could trace a 
Breton ancestry,—an equally interesting and truer 
bit of history than the fabled descent from Banquo 
and Fleance, while curiously corroborating the 
national belief in the Celtic origin of the Scottish 
kings. Alan was a name reaching to a very remote 
antiquity among the Breton princes, occurring at 
least as early as the sixth century of our era. So 
was Conan, a name breathing the spirit of the 
poems of Ossian. At first sight, there would appear 
to be some confusion on the subject of the Dukes 
of Brittany and Earls of Richmond in the valuable 
work of the late Abbé Desroches, The Annals 
Civil, Military and Genealogical of Basse-Nor- 
mandie (Caen, 1856). Alan Fergant, son of Duke 
Hoel, is there said (p. 105) to have obtained “a 
County Palatine in England, and immense pos- 
sessions,” to have become Duke of Brittany in 
1084, and to have been succeeded by his son, 
Conan III., who died in 1148. Then the Abbé 
says (p. 106) that Eudo, Count of Penthiévre and 
Avaugour, also sent his two sons, Alan the “ Red” 
and Alan the “Black,” with the Conqueror ; that 
Alan the “Red” became Earl of Richmond, in which 
he was succeeded by Alan the “ Black,” his brother ; 





that their brother Stephen succeeded them as Earl 
of Richmond at the end of the eleventh century, 
and left the Earldom of Richmond to his son Alan, 
also named the “ Black.” This “ young prince was 
the founder (it is said) of the Abbey of Joreval, which 
depended on Savigny.” His son Conan, last Earl 
of Richmond, died without male issue, leaving two 
daughters, one of whom took the veil, the other 
married Geoffry, son of Henry II., &c. On con- 
sulting Pére Lobineau’s Histoire de Bretagne, the 
matter is made clear. Alan the “ Red” and his 
brother Brian, who shared the fortunes of the Con- 
queror, and were known as Mactiern, i.e. sons of 
the chief, were scions of a branch of the main line 
of Brittany. Their brother Alan the “ Black” is 
not said by Lobineau to have accompanied the 
Conqueror. The second Alan the “ Black” married 
Bertha, the only daughter and heiress of Conan IIL, 
Duke of Brittany. This Alan died in 1144, leaving 
a son Conan, who afterwards acquired the Duchy 
of his maternal grandfather, and is known as 
Conan IV. “le Petit,” in contradistinction to his 
grandfather, Conan “le Gros.” Conan IV., who 
is said to have built the magnificent keep of Rich- 
mond Castle, died in 1170, at the early age of 
thirty-two. He was the first Earl of Richmond 
who was also Duke of Brittany, and it was he, 
not his father Alan, who gave the new site for 
Jervaulx Abbey, transferred from its original seat 
at Fors, in Wensleydale, as we are told, on account 
of the inclemency of the air. The original site was 
granted to the Savignian monks by Acarius, son of 
Bardolf, a great Yorkshire landowner. Acarius’s 
son, Herveius, consented to the transference of the 
monks to the new site ; and he appears as a witness, 
with his brother Walter, to a charter of Conan IV., 
“ Duke of Brittany and Earl of Richmond,” of which 
I possess a transcript, giving the Manor of Wath to 
the monks of St. Michel “in peril of the sea.” The 
first witness to this charter is “ Radulfus filius 
Ribaldi,” a singular Breton name, borne by the 
brother of one of the previous Dukes. This witness 
and his son Robert appear first in another grant of 
Conan’s about the same date, showing that the 
Norman proper names were making way. Even 
after the extinction of the male line of the old 
Breton Dukes, the Earldom of Richmond appears 
to have been frequently conferred on their suc- 
cessors, when these were allies of England. The 
step-brother of Henry V., Arthur of Brittany, 
appears to have held it, which brings its tenure as 
an appanage of Brittany down to the expulsion 
of the English arms from Normandy. In “Jud- 
hael de Loheac,” who appears among the Breton 
knights who followed Alain and Brian, we doubt- 
less recognize Johel of Totnes, the great Devonshire 
landowner. AnoLo-Scorvs. 
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(ERASMUS) DARWIN AND (MATTHEW) 
TINDALL. 


F 

I am in possession of sundry fragmentary volumes 
of the Monthly Magazine, as published in London, 
ranging irregularly in date from 1796 to 1818, 
rescued from final destruction in its present shape 
at a neighbouring paper-works the other day, 
whither they had been sent, along with a waggon- 
load of other material, for reproduction in another 
form. 

After a hasty perusal, I find many odds and ends 
of a political, commercial, scientific, philosophical, 
and other order, which might repay the labour of 


transcribing, if only as evidencing how history | 


repeats itself. But my purpose here is more to 
refer to a couple of names I met with in these old 
and dilapidated pages, become in recent times as 
familiar as household words. They are those of 
Darwin and Tyndall. The former appears, Feb. 1, 
1802, in connexion with “ Literary and Philoso- 
phical Intelligence,” and is to be read of thus :— 

“Dr. Darwin, the author of the Botanic Garden, is 
engaged on a new poem, to be entitled the Zemple of 
Nature. This, like his former poem, will be divided into 
two parts; the first may be expected some time in the 
course of next spring.” 

Shortly succeeding the foregoing notice, Darwin, 
it seems, died, inasmuch as there is a letter, July, 
1802, embodying certain strictures on a memoir of 
the deceased in the same journal (preceding June) ; 


to correct, currente calamo, the phrase of ‘ Eat, Eat, Eat,’ 
which is said to have been a favourite one of the Doctor's, 
into ‘Eat, or be Eaten.’ The former, during a very 
long and intimate acquaintance, I never heard him use ; 
the latter very frequently, particularly to young persons. 
’Tis a striking, though melancholy law of our natures, 
and was well calculated by the novelty of the phrase to 
impress strongly the mind and memory, and produce the 
permanent effect he intended. By inserting the above 
you will oblige several of Dr. Darwin’s friends and family, 
and do an act of justice to his memory. 
**T am your humble servant, 
“ Dewnurst BILsBoRROW.” 

“ Dalby House, June 11th, 1802.” 

The latter of the two names, that of Tyndall, or, 
as spelled, “Tindall,” appears in a supplementary 
number of the same magazine, January, 1817, as 
alluded to by Prof. Stewart, in his History of the 

Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
| Philosoph Y; since the Re vival of Le tters in Europe . 
| in the following words : 

“The Philosopher of Malmesbury (Hobbes), says Dr. 
Warburton, was the terror of the last age, as Tindall and 
Collins are of this. The press sweats with Controversy, 
and every young churchman militant would try his arms 
in thundering on Hobbes’s ‘ steel cap.’” 

J. D. 





G. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
It is interesting in these days, when the tele- 


graph has been brought to such perfection, to 
netice anything in the past relating to the subject. 





which letter, if not overcrowding your space, and 
to light up some spark of interest, shall be copied, 
as below — 

“In the Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Darwin, 
inserted in your magazine of last month, there is an error, 
which, trivial as at first sight it may appear, has yet a 
tendency to shade a little of those domestic virtues that 
will long render his memory as much lamented by his 
friends as his writings have made it respected by the 
world of literature. 

“The mistake I allude to relates to the circumstances | 
of his death ; where it is stated, that on the very morning | 
when that unfortunate event took place, he had been | 
talking passionately to his servant about his horses, and 
it is inferred that this violent fit of passion might possibly 
have been the means of hastening his end. 

“Tt will, I am sure, be pleasing to you to have the 
means of correcting this account, which might convey 
to posterity ideas of the character of my deceased friend 
very different from the mild and good-humoured bene- 
volence which adorned it. I have the concurrent testi- 
mony of all those who surrounded Dr. Darwin on the 
morning of his death (including the two men servants, 
with one of whom this conversation is supposed to have 
taken place, and whom I questioned particularly on the 
subject), to prove that not a single angry word passed 
on that day between him and any part of the family; 
but that he was busily employed in writing during the 
first part of the morning, as was his custom ; till a cold 
shivering fit supervened, and in a few hours terminated 
his existence. There are several other little inaccuracies 
{partly inseparable indeed from a memoir drawn up in | 
haste), which I forbear to notice, as of comparatively 
trifling import; particularly as I intend publishing a 
detailed account of the life and writings of Dr. Darwin, 
probably at no very distant period. Suffer me, however, 








The following is so extraordinary and accurate a 
prophecy that I venture to bring it under your 
observation. But for the omission of the battery 
and connecting wire, the instrument is almost 
identically the same as many in everyday use in 
r warehouses, &c., here, while the theory is in 
every respect the same : 
“HAKEWELL’s APOLOGY.” 
(Printed at Oxford, 1636. Book iii. p. 327.) 


ou 


“The Loade above all viner stones hath this strange 

propertie, 

If sundry steeles thereto or needles yee apply, 

Such force and motion thence they draw, that they 
incline 

To turne them to the Beare, which neere the Pole 
doth shine > 

Nay more, as many steeles as touch that virtuous stone, 

In strange and wondrous sort conspiring all in one, 

Together move themselves, and situate together : 

As if one of those steeles at Rome be stir’d, the other 

The selfesame way will stirre though they farre distant 
bee, 

And all through Nature’s force and secret sympathie : 

Well then, if you of ought would faine advise your 
friend 

That dwells far off, to whom no letter you can send, 

A large smooth round table make, write down the 
Christcrosse * row 

In order on the verge thereof, and then bestow 

The needle in the mid’st which touch’t the Loade, 
that so 

What note soe’re you lift it straight may turne unto: 

Then frame another orbe in all respects like this, 


* Alphabet in form of a cross. 
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Describe the edge, and lay the steele thereon likewise, 
The steele which from the selfsame Magnes motion 


rew ; 
This orbe send with thy friend what time he bids adieu: 
But on the dayes agree first when you mean to prove 
If the steele stirre, and to what letter it doth move, 
This done, if with thy friend thou closely would’st 

advise, 

Who ina country off farre distant from thee lies, 
Take thou the orbe and steele which on the orbe was 


set, 
The Christcrosse on the edge thou see’st in order writ, 
What notes will frame thy words to them direct thy 
steele, 
And it sometimes to this sometimes to that note wheele, 
Turning it round about so often till you finde 
You have compounded all the meaning of your minde, 
Thy friend that dwells far off, 6 strange! doth plainly 


see 

The steele to stirre, though it by no man stirred bee, 

Running now heere now there: He conscious of the 
plot, 

As the steele guides, pursues, and reades from note to 
note, 

Then gathering into words those notes, he clearly sees 

What's needefull to be done, the needle truchman * is. 

Now when the steele doth cease its motion, if thy 
friend 

Thinke it convenient answere back to send, 

The same course he may take, and with his needle 
write, 

Touching the severall notes what so he list indite. 

Would God men would be pleased to put this course in 
use, 

Their letters would arrive more speedy and more sure, 

Nor Rivers would them stoppe, nor theeves them 
intercept, 

Princes with their own hands their businesse might 
effect. 

We scribes from blacke sea ‘scaped, at length with 
harty wils 

At the table of the Loade would consecrate our quils.” 

} K, 
Manchester. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tae Harness SHaksrpeareE Prize Essay (5% 
8. ii. 405.)—Mr. Rives was certainly in error when 
he stated that there is but a single authentic 
instance of the use of such a form in Shakspeare 
as “ Forbid the sea for to obey the moon” (Winter's 
Tale, i. 2, 427), for in addition to the example 
from Hamlet, “ for to prevent,” we have— 

‘ Let your highness 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour 
Than for to think that I would - it here.’ 
AW’ 8 Well that Ends Well, v. 3, 179-181. 
“ Here lacks but your mother for to say amen.” 
Titus Andronicus, iv. 2, 44. 
“ We will solicit heaven and move the gods 
To send down Justice for to wreak our wrongs.” 
l., iv. 3, 50-51. 
“ Or that these pirates, 
Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard thrown me 
For to seek my mother.” 


Pericles, iv. 1, 69-71. 


Interpreter. 


* “Truchman”’ 





‘Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin and never for to saint.” 
Passionate Pilgrim, 341-2. 
And all the quarto editions of Hamlet (except 
the first) read— 
“ We'll teach you for to drink “= depart. = 
Hamlet, i. 2, 175. 
For the above references, I am indebted to 
Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s recently published Shak- 
spere- Lexicon. Epwarp VILEs. 


In Act i. sc. 2, Hamlet says to Horatio— 
“We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.” 
In a foot-note to Staunton’s edition this is re- 
ferred to as 
“ The reading of the 1603 quarto and of the folio 1623 ; 
the other old copies have— 
‘We'll teach you for to drink ere you depart.’ ” 
This seems to me a parallel case with the 
reference from The Winter’s Tale (i. 2), where the 
word “for” is omitted in the folio of 1623, as 
Mr. WILtiAms points out. J. 8. Upat. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Mr. Rute sends the following additional ex- 
amples :— 
“ Neighbours and friends, though bride and bridegroom 
wants 
For to supply the places at the table.” 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2, 249. 
* Not for because your brows are blacker.” 
Wiater’s Tale, ii. 1, 7. 
“ But for because he hath not woo’d me yet.’ 
King John, ii. 2, s. 1,1. 588 (Cam. edit.) 
* And for because the world is populous.” 
Rich. IT., v. 5, 3 
“ Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet.” 
Hamlet, v. 1 (Song). 


SnaksPeare’s Name (5 §, ii, 2, 405.)—It 
appears to me that as this name seems to indicate 
one who brandishes, or causes a spear to vibrate, 
so does Fewtarspeare apply to hirn who couches, 
or lays the same weapon in the rest, making ready 
for the charge. To fettle, fettled, mean much 
the same—put in order, fit for action, properly 
arranged :— 

“Then was King Marke ashamed, and therewith he 
feutred his speare and ran against Sir Trian.” 

“That saw Sir Dinadan, and hee feutred his speare, 
and ranne to one of Sir Berluses fellowes.” 

“ And then they feutred their speares, and this Knight 
came so egerly that he smote downe Sir Ewane alone.” 

“So Sir Agrawaine feutred his speare, and that other 
was ready, and smote him downe over his horse taile to 
the earth.”"—La Mort d’ Arthure, vol. ii. c. 94, 95, 98. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smits. 

Temple. 





“Tne EncGuisn ARISTOPHANES,” &ce.—In an 
interesting note on Mackenzie (5“ §S. ii. 325), 
W. A. C. gives a few specimens of some of these 
misleading parallels. The closest is the “ Ameri- 





a a 


~__ 
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can Goldsmith ”; but Irving, in such fine extrava- 
gances as Rip Van Winkle, and Goldsmith in such 
delicious character-verse as Retaliation, showed 
that their circles did not wholly coincide. Mac- 
kenzie was a deliberate imitator of Addison. 
When Byron called Scott the “ Ariosto of the 
North” he made a great blunder ; he was himself 
of nearer kin to the Italian poet. To call Béranger 
a “French Burns” is sheer nonsense. I cannot 
see that they have any point incommon. Béranger 
has a delicate art, his humour is that of cities, his 
poetry is allusive and quaint ; Burns is artless 
altogether, with a Doric humour, and a poetry that 
caught its charm from a daisy or a field mouse, or 
“a red, red rose.” What a whole watershed lies 
(to write geographically) between the fountains 
which fed the authors of 
“ Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo,” 
and 
“Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans!” 
Saddest of all is to find Foote called the “ English 
Aristophanes.” What are the “many character- 
istics in common”? Foote was an inexhaustible 
producer of fluent nonsense, and is perhaps most 
remembered now for haying perplexed a lecturer 
on mnemonics by a rigmarole about the “ Grand 
Panjandrum.” To name him with Aristophanes ! 
Read Sitivern’s essay on the Bird ul see what 
deep political and philosophical knowledge that 
drama contains. So indeed did all his dramas ; 
while the exquisite pure Attic style, the magical 
music of the lyrics in every play, are quite without 
parallel. Foote is as far beneath Aristophanes as 
George Colman beneath Shakspeare. 
Mortimer CoLtiys. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


History Repreatine Irsetr. — The Tatler, 
No. 130, February 7, 1709-10, has the following 
passage, which vividly represents, with remarkable 
similitude, the events that have occurred within 
the knowledge of the present generation, and hits 
with precision at starting the present general state 
of affairs. Speaking of his own time, the essayist 
goes on to say :— 

“Tt is still big with great events, and has already pro- 
duced changes and revolutions, which will be as much 
admired by posterity as any that have happened ‘in the 
days of our fathers, or in the old times before them.’ 

““We have seen kingdoms divided and united, monarchs 
erected and deposed, nations transferred from one sove- 
reign to another; conquerors raised to such a greatness 
as has given a terror to Europe, and thrown down by 
such a fall, as has moved their pity.” . 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


“N.& 


Johanne 3 de 


Beit-Founper.—In a former series of 
Q.” an inquiry was made to 
Stafford, a bell-founder, whose name appears upon 
a bell at All Saints’ Church, Leicester, thus :— 


as 


“2.8.4 


IHOHANNES : DE : STAFFORD : FRCIT : ME: 
IN : HONORE : BE : MARIE,” 

I have since learned, from an ancient Roll of the 
Mayors of Leicester, that John de Stafford was 
Mayor of that borough in 1366, and again in 1370. 
That a bell-founder of the same name lived at 
that time is shown in a Roll of expenses connected 
with the casting of bells at York Minster in 1371, 
transcribed by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe in his 
Bells of the Church, p. 244: “Et, in una Magna 
Campana, per Johannem de Stafford ex conven- 
cione operanda, 61. 13s. 4d.” Another bell from 
the same founder hangs at Scawby, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. Are any more known? I may have 
more to say (and hope to give an engraving of his 
initial cross) upon John de Stafford in my forth- 
coming work on the “Church Bells of Leicester- 
shire.” Tomas Norru. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


EpitarpH AT LitrtteE Hampron.—Inserted into 
the south wall of the choir in the church of Little 
Hampton, near Evesham, is a small stone, bearing 
the following epitaph, which I copied in 1868 :— 
* Reader what needes a Panegyricks:skill ; 

a limners pensill or a Poets quill, 

They are but miserable comforters, 

When badd ones die, that paint their sepulchers ; 

And when the life in holines is spent 

The naked names a marble monument : 

To keepe from rotting piety and almes 

Doe farr exce}l the best @giptian balmes ; 

Then whosoer thou art this course is safe ; 

Live live thy selfe both toombe and epitaph. 

Amoris ergo posuit 
April 8 Ano Don, 1651.” 


V.ELLL.LLC.LYV. 


UniversaL Briocrapay.— Works under this 
attractive title have been presented to the public, 
which fail to realize the professed universality. 
In one very recent volume so entitled, I could 
point out many omissions of names, both English 
and foreign, of persons of considerable merit and 
distinction in Science, Art, and Literature ; while 
others, still living, of little or no reputation, are 
inserted. More particularly, I could enumerate 
a great many eminent Irishmen wholly unnoticed, 
both in this book and in another, in three huge, 
wretentious, and expensive volumes, edited by an 
hides | om 


GEOGRAPHICAL Error.—In Arrowsmith’s New 
General Atlas, a beautifully executed series of 53 
maps, published in 1817, by Constable & Co., 
Edin., I met with a strange and unaccourtable 
error a short time ago, which I am tempted to 
“make a note of.” The meridians of longitude, 
both at the upper and the lower borde:s of the map 
of the United States, Plate 50, are numbered in 








an increasing series from W. to E., while the en- 
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graver has indicated that the numbering represents 
“Longitude West from Greenwich.” Accordingly, 
the western limit of Lake Superior appears to be 
nearly 44° W., while Quebec is represented as 65° 
W. ; the real longitudes being about 92° and 71° 


respectively. Eppi 


“Resectep Appresses.”—In Mr. John Mur- 
ray’s recent editions of this clever little book, he 
has omitted three verses from The Living Lustres, 
an imitation of Tom Moore. It is true the verses 
are not equal to the remainder of the poem, but 
as the whole thing is a joke, very high poetical 
merit is not required. I think the lines are at least 
worthy of a place in a foot-note :— 

IV. 
* Each pillar that opens our stage to the circle is 
Verdant antique, like Ninon de l’Enclos; 
I'd ramble from them to the pillars of Hercules, 
Give me but Rosa wherever I go.” 
vI. 
* Attun’d to the scene when the pale yellow moon is on 
Tower and tree, they 'd look sober and sage, 
And when they all wink’d their dear peepers in unison, 
Night, pitchy night, would envelope the stage.” 


VII. 
* Ah! could I some girl from yon box for her youth pick, 
I ’d love her as long as she blossomed in youth ; 
Oh ! white is the case of her ivory toothpick, 
But when beauty smiles, how much whiter the tooth.” 
Jeffrey, in his criticism of that delightful piece 
of galimatias entitled Drury’s Dirge, by Laura 
Matilda, says, “The verses are not so good as 
Swift’s celebrated Song by a Person of Quality,” 
to which he compares them. This was a slip; he 
doubtless meant to say, A Love Song in the Modern 
Taste, which opens thus :— 
“ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart ; 
I, a slave in thy dominions ; 
Nature must give way to art.” 
and is far more nonsensical than the Song by a 
Person of Quality, besides abounding in classical 
allusions. See Hawkesworth’s edition of Swift, 
1766, vol. vii. page 204, 
A propos of the imitation of Sir Walter Scott, 
I should like to know whether two firemen, named 
Muggins and Higginbottom, did perish at the 
burning of Old Drury, as there described. 
Watrer Hamitroy. 


“THe Arcupisnop or CanTersury’s Baptism.—The 
following communication respecting Archbishop Tait’'s 
baptism, from a brother of His Grace, appears in the 

resent issue of the Church Herald :—‘ Archibald Camp- 

ll Tait was born on the 21st of December, 1811, and 
—— ed on the 10th of February by the Rev. Dr. 

M’Night.’ ‘The above is copied by me from the family 
Bible of my father, Craufurd Tait, of Haweiston, Esq., 
my father and the archbishop’s. It was inserted in 
this Bible by our mother, who died on the 3rd of January, 
1814, and who entered in it the births and baptisms of 
all her children as they occurred.’—Jas. CAMPBELL 


Tatt.—13, Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh.” 
With reference to the above quotation from a 





daily paper, it may be interesting to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” to be informed as to the personal 
history of the only Presbyterian minister who 
ever had the privilege of baptizing a primate of 
the English church. Thomas Macknight was son 
of the celebrated James Macknight, D.D., one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, and author of the 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, and other works, 
Educated at the High School and University of 
Edinburgh, he obtained licence as a probationer 
April 30, 1788. He was ordained minister of the 
second charge, South Leith, February 17, 1791, 
and was translated to Trinity College Church, 
Edinburgh, April 25, 1804. He was appointed 
sub-clerk of the General Assembly in May, 1804, 


and was elected Moderator in May, 1820. He 
died January 21, 1836, aged seventy-four. Though 


not a popular preacher, he was much esteemed for 
his learning and urbanity. He some time taught 
the Greek and Natural Philosophy classes in the 
University with acceptance and éclat. Few men 
were less entitled to the designation of “an old 
woman,” which has recently been applied to him 
by the Anglo-Catholic party in the Church. 
CuarteEs Rocers, LL.D. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Tue Earts or DERWENTWATER.—The enclosed 
extract from the Times is worth preservation in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” and is consequently for- 
warded for insertion :— 

“As the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital are 
about to dispose of the Dilston portion of the Derwent- 
water estates, there was a somewhat interesting ceremony 
at Dilston Chapel on Friday (9th October, 1874), in the 
presence of a large number of spectators. The remains 
of James, the third Earl of Derwentwater, who was 
beheaded in 1716, at the age of 27, were removed by rail 
to Thorndon, Essex, to be re-interred in the family vault 
of Lord Petre. The remains of other members of the 
family were interred in the Roman Catholic Church 
burial-ground at Hexham, the burial service being con- 
ducted by the Revs. J. Cook and F. Kirksopp. There 
were five coffins re-interred, being those of Francis, first 
Earl of Derwentwater, who died in 1696, at the age of 

; Edward, second Earl, who died in 1705, aged 50; 
Francis Radelyffe, who died in 1704, aged 48; Barbara 
Radcliffe, who died in 1696; and Lady Mary, daughter 
of the first Earl, who died in 1726.” 

It may be worth noticing that at Thorndon 
Hall, near Brentwood, in Essex, where the body of 
the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater has been 
taken for re-interment, are preserved the suit which 
he wore at the time of his execution, and also the 
black cloth with which the scaffold was covered. 
Dilston is not far from Hexham in Northumber- 
land ; and in Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places 
is an account of a journey of inspection made to it 
by the author, and a drawing of the interior of the 
vault in which the bodies were deposited. The 
coffin of the last Earl was opened in order to 
ascertain whether the head had been buried with 





the body, which was the case, and does not seem 
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to have been exposed on Temple Bar after his 
decapitation. At the time of Mr. Howitt’s visit 
to Dilston, Mr. Grey filled the office of steward to 
the estates, whose life has recently been so ably 
written by his daughter. 
Joun Pickrorp, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


M.A, 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Homer.—In 
se. 1, he has 


CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR OF 
his play of Bussy @Ambois, Act. i 
the following passages :— 

‘ Great seamen, using all their wealth 
pe skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 
In tall ships richly built and ribb’d w Mh brass, 
To put a girdle round about the world.” 
What particulars are known of the building and 
materials of ships in the Elizabethan age that will 
warrant the expression “ribb’d with brass”? Is 
the last line a plagiarism from Shakspeare? It 
recalls Puck’s boast :— 
“T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 
In the same scene, Monsieur advises Bussy to 
leave his discontent and obscurity, and seek his 
fortune earnestly :— 
** Bussy. What would you wish me? 
Monsieur. Leave the troubled streams, 
And live, as thrivers do, at the well-head. 
Bussy. At the well-head? Alas! what should I do 

With that enchanted glass? See devils there ? 

Or, like a strumpet, learn to set my looks 
In an eternal brake, or practise juggling, 

To keep my face still fast, my heart still loose ; 

Or bear (like dame schoolmistresses their riddles ) 
Two tongues, and be good only for a shift ; 
> _ 


- * * 


To gain being forward, though you break in haste 
All the commandments ere you break your fast! 
But believe backwards, make your period 
And creed’s last article, ‘ I believe in God’ 
* * * * + 
Shall I learn this there?” 
The “ believing backwards,” &c., refers, I presume, 
to the old juggling formulas ; but will somebody 
unriddle the lines I have Italicized? E. 8. H. 
Swansea. 


AvTHoRs AND QuoTaTions WANTED.— 


“ Quisquis in hoc mundo cunctis vult gratus haberi, 
plurima, pauca, nihil.” 
These lines I have taken the liberty to translate 
in the following words :— 
** Would you by all be welcome thought, 
Give much, take little, ask for nought.” 
G 


Det, capiat, poscat— 


“In fine lively spirits he sits down to play, 
But the cards from his ventures they all fly away.” 
The above was extracted, prior to 1842, from a 
book on club-life in London. Title of book for- 
gotten. Query, the author’s name, &. M. C. 
Norwich, 


** Oh, Roger ! oh, Roger! since thou art my son, 
‘ll give thee the best of advice— 
Put on thy fine clothes and thy new yellow hose, 
And I'll warrant thee ‘It find thee a wife. 
Aye, tha will, so tha will ; 
And I’li warrant thee ‘It find thee a wife.” 
The above was sung by an old lady (now 
deceased) about the beginning this century. 
When was the colour of stockings referred to in 
fashion? What are the remaining verses of the 
old song ? James Hicson, F.R.H.S 
Ardwick. 
“ O wha daur middle wi’ me, 
And wha daur middle wi’ me; 
My name it is little Jock E liot, 
And wha daur middle wi’ me?” 
Does a complete copy of this border song exist 
and where is it to be found ? fo a ae 


of 


Tue KiLiicrews.—I require the pedigree of 
this distinguished family, so far as to show the 
relationship of the dramatists and poets bearing 
that name. There were 


80 


Sir William Killigrew, Master of the Revels 
to Charles IJ. His dramatic works, three in 
number, were collected in 1674. 

Thomas Killigrew, called “ Charles the Se- 
cond’s jester,” one of the grooms of H.M. Bed- 
chamber, and head of a company of players. His 


dramatic works were collected in 1664, with por- 
trait by Fairthorne. 

3. Henry Killigrew, author of Pallantus and 
Eudora; or, the Conspiracy (written at the age of 
seventeen). 4to., 1638; and fo., 1653. Probab ily 
resident at Emden. 

Anne Killigrew, whose poetical works were 
collected in 1686. 4to., with portrait. 
Dr. Henry Killigrew, Master of the Savoy in 


{ if 


1668. 

6. Robert Killigrew’s name is in a MS. volume 
of poems in the Sloane Collection. 

Any information on the relationship of these 
persons will be acceptable to J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Suerirrs’ ORDERS ror Executions.— Have any 
of your readers ever met with the Sheriffs’ orders 
for any of the executions of our sixteenth-century 
martyrs? Where ought such documents to be 
found now—in the Record Office (and if so, under 
what title), or in County Shrievalty offices?’ The 
particular object of inquiry relates to martyrdoms 
on four occasions, connected chiefly with Essex 
people, in the years 1555 and 1556, of whom some 
of the early documents say they were burned at 
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Stratford, near London, and some say at Stratford- 
le-Bow, the former being in Essex, the latter in 
Middlesex. 

There is no account of these burnings in the 
Parish Register of St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow ; 
and, unfortunately, the register of West Ham does 
not go farther back than 1640. Any general or 
local information on this matter would greatly 
oblige, and assist me in an important historical 
research. W. J. B. 


Portrait oF Hocartu.—In the Atheneum of 
October 24 there are extracts from the priced cata- 
logue of the sale of Hogarth’s pictures. Among 
these are three portraits of Hogarth by himself ; 
one is in the National Gallery, another in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the third, “ His 
own portrait, a head,” is, I have every ground for 
hoping, now in my possession. It was obtained for 
me some three years ago, through the kindness of 
Mr. Woolner, the eminent sculptor, who has no 
doubt whatever that it is an original portrait of 
and by Hogarth. It is merely the head and 
shoulders. On the head is the well-known furry 
cap, and the expression of the face is full of life 
and power. Is any other portrait of Hogarth 
(besides the three already mentioned) now exist- 
ing? Henry A, Bricur. 

Liverpool. 


Ropert Peet anv JAmes Barry.—In the year 
1805, the friends of James Barry, the painter, sub- 
scribed a sum of about 1,000/. to purchase an 
annuity for him. When his friends saw how great 
were his wants, and how small the amount of the 
annuity to be obtained would be, one of the sub- 
scribers, I have heard, said, “ Give me the money, 
and I will guarantee Barry one per cent. more 
than the regular rate.” The offer was accepted, 
but Barry died before the first quarter of his an- 
nuity became due. I was told, nearly fifty years 
ago, by one of the subscribers to the fund, who 
has long been dead, that this offer was made by 
Robert Peel. I should be glad to know whether 
the statement is correct. Epwarp So.ty. 


EricrkamM.— 
** Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos. 
Parve puer lumen quod habes concede puellz ; 
Sic tu cecus amor, sic erit illa Venus.” 

Who wrote this epigram? The title is as 
follows : “ On a beautiful Youth struck blind with 
lightning. Imitated from the Spanish.” The 
epigram is really by Girolomo Amalteo. 


A. H. B. 


“ HELENGENWaAGH.”—Can any explanation be 
given of the origin of this marvellous Christian 
name, which was borne by a sister of Lady Bril- 
liana Harley, and, may it not be hoped, by no one 
else ? T. W. Wess. 


“ Henovene in Atu.”—In the list of strangers 
resident in London in 1618, published by the 
Camden Society in 1863,I see several who are 
said to have come from “Henoughe in Ath.” 
What can this mean? Is it “ Ath in Hainault”? 

E. F. D. C. 

Mrs. Goocu, 1788.—I have a pamphlet called 
An Appeal to the Public on the Conduct of Mrs. 
Gooch, the Wife of William Gooch, Esq., written 
by herself, and dated “ Fleet Prison, January 1, 

788.” What was the subsequent fate of this 
unfortunate lady, who was married at seventeen, 
and discarded by her husband at twenty ? 

Mortimer CoLtins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“ HunprED SILver.”—There are several parishes 
in Herefordshire and Worcestershire subject to the 
annual payment of a small sum of money called 
“Hundred Silver.” In some instances it is paid 
to a private person. The meaning of this term, 
the origin of the payment, and the authority for 
collecting it, are desired. Monte DE ALTO. 


Sir Tristram.—In John Manwood’s Treatise 
on the Lawes of the Forest, reference is made to 
*‘ old Sir Tristram in his worthie treatise of Hunt- 
ing.” Js this work still in existence, and where 
can a copy be seen? I do not allude to other 
books bearing his name—to Lays or Romances— 
but to the one on Hunting. 

Georce R. Jesse. 


“Opvs pE Emenpatione Temwporvum.” By 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, who died at Leyden in 
1609.—From what source was the information 
given in the above work regarding Calicut,* on the 
south west coast of India, derived, and has any 
English or French translation of it ever been pub- 
lished ? E. 


Starcross. 


MostTAaR DE VELIS, mustre de villiars, mustard- 
villars, “a kind of mixed grey woollen cloth” 
(Halliwell). What is the derivation of the term? 

J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Portrait oF A Lapy.—I have recently seen a 
portrait of a lady, evidently of the early part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, the bodice of whose dress 
is represented as covered with embroidered acorns 
and oak leaves. I have strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this person was connected, by marriage or 
blood, with the House of Percy, Earls of Northum- 
berland. Most probably the acorns are a badge, 
not a fancy ornament. If this be so, it may be 
possible to identify the picture. I shall be glad if 
any one can throw light upon it. CorNvB. 








| * Christianity in India, by Bishop Hough, voi. i. p. 100. 
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Sim Perer Rivers Gay, Barr. (or Grey, as 
spelt in Hardy’s edition of Le Neve’s Fasti), was 
prebendary of Winchester from 1766 to 1790. He 
was also rector of Woolwich, in Kent. Lysons 
says that he assumed the name of Gay in conse- 
quence of his inheriting a considerable estate from 
a gentleman of that name. Any particulars as to 
his ancestry and the property thus acquired would 
be of service to E. H. W. Dunkin. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 





Replies. 


PAOLO SARPI. 
(1% §. iv. 275; 2°48. iv. 121; vii. 350; x. 62; 
5% §. i. 184, 223, 243, 315, 397, 438.) 

The judgments of writers on the character of 
this eminent adversary of the Court of Rome will, 
probably, be acceptable to many of your readers. 
The notes of Sir Roger Twysden on the History 
of the Council of Trent have been given in 2™4 §, 
iv. 121-24. For his life, besides the numerous 
references in Bayle’s Dictionary, 1739, tit. Paolo, 
and in Chalmers, the reader may consult the Re- 
trospective Review, ii. 437, Buckle’s Miscellaneous 
and Posthumous Works, ii. 175, and Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, edited by Bohn, who 
refers to Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1838, &c. 

History of the Reign of Charles V. By William 
Robertson, D.D. :— 

“Our knowledge of the proceedings of this assembly 
is derived from three different authors. Father Paul, 
of Venice, wrote his History of the Council of Trent 
while the memory of what passed was recent, and some 
who had been members of it were still alive. He has 
exposed the intrigues and artifices by which it was con- 
ducted with a freedom and severity which have given a 
deep wound to the credit of the Council. He has de- 
scribed its deliberations, and explained its decrees, with 
such perspicuity and depth of thought, with such various 
erudition, and such force of reason, as have justly en- 
titled his work to be placed among the most admired 
historical compositions. About half a century thereafter 
the Jesuit Pallavicini published his History of the 
Council in Opposition to that of Paul, and by employing 
all the force of an acute and refining genius to invalidate 
the credit or to confute the reasonings of his antagonist, 
he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, and subtile interpretations of 
its decrees, that it deliberated with impartiality, and de- 
cided with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a 
Spanish doctor of laws, who was appointed to attend 
the imperial ambassadors at Trent, sent the Bishop of 
Arras a regular account of the transactions there, ex- 
plaining all the arts which the legate employed to 
influence or overawe the Council. The letters have 
been published, in which he inveighs against the Papal 
Court with that asperity of censure which was natural 
to a man whose situation enabled him to observe its 
intrigues thoroughly, and who was obliged to exert all 
his attention and talents _in order to disappoint them. 
«+. Father Paul, of Venice, is, perhaps, the only 
person educated in a cloister that ever was altogether 
superior to its prejudices, or who viewed the transactions 
of men, and reasoned concerning the interests of society, 








with the enlarged sentiments of a philosopher, with the 
discernment of a man conversant in affairs, and with 
the liberality of a gentleman.” 

Nathanael Brent’s Dedication :— 

“T offer to your Majesties view the truest and most 
judicious ecclesiastical historie that either modern times, 
or any antiquitie, hath afforded to the world ; impaired, 
I confesse, in beauty as being transported out of the 
naturall lustre both of style and phrase, by a rude and un- 
skilfull Translator, but nothing altered in the truth and 
sincerity of the matter which it hand!eth.” 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, Bohn, vol. iii. 
sect. 2, 103-38. “ Critical Remarks on Sarpi and 
Pallavicini ” :— 

“In Sarpi’s History of the Council, the original au- 
thorities, the sources of information, are collected with 
diligence, elaborated carefully, and used with the highest 
intelligence. Neither can we affirm that they are falsified, 
or that they are frequently and essentially perverted ; 
but the conduct of the work is in a spirit of a decided 
opposition. By this method Sarpi laid open a new path. 
To what had been mere compilation he gave the unity 
of a general and definite tendency. This work is dis- 
paraging, reproachful, and hostile. It is the first 
example of a history in which the whole development of 
the subject is accompanied by unceasing censures. The 
character of the work is far more decided in this respect 
than that of Thuanus, who first made a slight approach 
to that manner wherein Sarpi has found innumerable 
followers. .... 4 A book like the History of Sarpi, so 
richly furnished with details never before made known, 
so full of spirit and sarcasm, treating of an event so 
important, and one of which the consequences exercised 
a commanding influence on those times, could not fail to 
produce the deepest impression. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1619, and between that year and the year 
1622 four editions of a Latin translation had been pub- 
lished. There were, besides, a German and a French 
translation. The Court of Rome was the more earnestly 
determined to have this work refuted, from the fact it 
contained many errors which were immediately obvious 
to all who were accurately acquainted with the events 
of that period.” 

The best edition of the French translation by 
Courayer, 3 vols. 4to., 1751, contains a defence of 
it by the author not in the former editions. 

Hallam’s Literature of Europe, ii. 300 :— 

“Nothing was more worthy of remark, especially in 
literary history, than the appearance of one great man, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, the first who in modern time, and in a 
Catholic country, shook the fabric, not only of papal 
despotism, but of ecclesiastical independence and power.” 

The Rev. Joseph Mendham, “Memoirs of the 
Council of Trent; principally derived from Manu- 
script and Unpublished Records, namely, Histories, 
Diaries, Letters, and other Documents, of the 
Leading Actors in that Assembly. 1834.” 

Acta Concilii Tridentini Anno 1562 et 1563, 
usque in Finem Concilii, A Gabriele Cardinale 
Paleotto descripta :— 

“This, writes the editor, is an extended and highly 
valuable history, and is one of the principal fountains 
from which Pallavicino drew his intelligence for the 
corresponding period. This author, likewise, was a 
party in the scenes and acts which he records.”—Pref. 


The Rev. Theodore Alois Buckley, B.A, A 
History of the Council of Trent, 1852 :— 
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“The discrepancy between the writings of these his- 
torians has been diligently, and, for the most part, fairly 
sifted by the Abbé le Courayer, who, in his translation 
of Father Paul, noticed every variation of importance, 
and has shown that Sarpi too often has the best of the 
evidence in his favour. At the same time, by his careful 
examination of every document and history he could 
meet with, he has furnished a valuable stock of materials, 
and greatly lightened the labours of succeeding historians 
of the Council. But the researches of Mendham and 
Ranke, as well as the massive collection of documents 

published by Le Plat, have brought forward so much 

that is new and valuable, that the means of information, 
upon which the present little work has been based, are 
largely increased 

Schelhornit A menitates 
tice, i, 292: 

“ Elegantissimum est epigramma, quod Pauli Sarpii 
imagini subjiciendum exhibet Bernhardus de la Mon- 
noye, tom. iii. Menagianorum, p. §, edit. Paris, 1715 :— 


Literarie et Ecclesic 


ts- 


‘ Et genio et scriptis ingentem conspice Paulum: 
Hic etiam Petro restitit in faciem.’ 
Effgiem ejus in Bibliotheca Bodleiana Oxonii exstare 
cum hac epigraphe : Concilii Tridentini eviscerator.” 

Morhofit Polyhistor Literarius, i. 221:- 

“Fuit ille sacri ordinis homo, Monachus, Minorita,* 
sed summi ingenii. Ejus extat Historia Concilii Tri 
dentini, magna prudentia, et ingenuitate scripta, sub 
nomine Suavis Polani, quam inter absolutissima historize 
specimina numerat Guido Patinus, Epist. 170, &c.’ 


Francis Horner, Memoirs 1.: 

“For a few days past I have been reading a little of 
Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, and am 
highly delighted with the unembarrassed perspicuity of 
the narrative, the good sense and precision with which 
the various reasonings and views of the different parties 
are stated, and, above all, the sublime impartiality and 
temper which holds so fair a balance with such steadi 
ness of hand I have alw: sys thought one of Mackin- 
tosh'’s chief difficulties in his undertaking was to put 
into narrative the deliberations of an assembly; Father 
Paul has shown how many of those difficulties are to 
be « vercome, an d some, indeed, peculiar to this as- 


sembly. 


See also Mackintosh’s Hist 
Ethical Ph ilosoph y. 


I shall conclude with the eulogy of Sarpi by 


ory of the Progress of 


De. Johnson :— 

‘This and other attempts upon his life obliged him 
to confine himself to his convent, where he engayed in 
writing the History of the Council of Trent, a work un- 


equalled for the judicious disposition of the matter, and 
artful texture of the narration, commended by Dr. 
Burnet as the completest model of historical writing, 
and celebrated by Mr. Wotton as equivalent to any pro 
duction of antiquity; in which the reader finds liberty 
without licentiousness, piety without hypocrisy, freedom 
of speech without neglect of decency, severity without 
rigour, and extensive learning without ostentation.”’ 
Bistiotuecar. Cue rHAM, 


* Paulus Sarpius non fuit Minorita, sed Ordinis Servi- 
tarum Monachus [Editor]. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











| were pre 


THE FIGHT AT PERTH. 
. 364, 469 ; ii. 69, 189, 410, 

(Concluded from p. 472.) 

3. Mr. SHaw has been at the trouble of point- 
ing out what he considers to be some inaccuracies 
on my part, not because they bear directly on the 
subject under discussion, but “ because some judge 
of a writer's whole work by his regard or disregard 
for details.” For instance, he finds it necessary to 
repeat, what I should have supposed every one 
knew, that the fight was on the North Inch. He 
objects to my writing Chewil instead of Quhewil. 
He will observe that, in my last letter, I mention 
Quhele or Chewil as being synonymous, a point 
which he does not question. He informs me of what 
most writers tell us, that Duncan Stewart was leader 
of the caterans in the Raid of Angus; but, as Mr. 
Suaw considers that “ Wyntoun alone is entitled to 
any regard as an authority in this matter,” it may 
interest him to notice, that Wyntoun not 
mention Stewart at all, and talks only of the Dun- 
cansons, who, again, are not mentioned by Bower. 
Nevertheless, the Act of 1392 (which, some 
slip, I had called 1391) makes it certain that both 
sent. A further reference to Wyntoun, 
like the examination of the list of those outlawed, 
tends to localize (and it is in this respect that it 
concerns us) the origin of the Raid of Angus in a 
dispute between the Highland men and Sir David 
Lindsay of Glenésk. Indeed, the present Earl of 
Crawford, who first displayed his great powers of 
research in his pleasant Lives of the Lindsays, has 
shown in that work, that it is not improbable that 
the Duncansons had some claims on lands held by 
Sir David. 

Mr. Suaw says, I should have known that Sir 
David was the person employed to quiet the High- 
landers, not the Earl of Crawford. As Bower 
calls Sir David de Lindsay also De Crawford, the 
mistake would have been a venial one. But I 
used the phrase advisedly, as it is perhaps on the 
whole more probable that Sir James de Lindsay, 
the true De Crawford, often termed Lord Craw- 
ford by courtesy (the cousin, whom Sir David 
succeeded in 1397 as head of the family, being 
created Earl in 1398), was the person employed. 
But it a matter of indifference which it was. 
Both held land in Angus, and Sir James in Aber- 
deenshire also. Sir David was wounded at Glas- 
clune. 

4. I am considered to be deficient in critical 
acumen, and apparently to attach equal value to 
all authorities whom I may quote. The compara- 
tive value of evidence afforded by eye-witnesses 
public documents, or historians, or tradition, 
need not be discussed here. Every inquirer is 


- 


5th j 471.) 


does 


is 


or 


supposed to sift his authorities, and to know that 
different historians 
entitled to various degrees of credit. 


and different traditions are 
It is naively 
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asked, what reason I have for saying that Buchanan 
had all previous accounts be fore him. I certs uinly 
did not stand behind Buchanan’s shoulder as he 
wrote, but it is easy to see, that he made the mis- 
take about the number of the combatants, from 
having the Latin of Boece before him ; probably 
after all, the tricent was a mere misprint for trecent, 
just as Bellenden was misled into introduciug the 
Glen Quhattanis by the misprint Clankquhete. 
After all depreciation of Buchanan for his in- 
accuracies and his embellishments, his opinion on 
subjects, on which he did not entertain violent 
prejudices, is still quite worthy of consideration. 
And although he wrote about two hundred years 
after the fight at Perth, his work is one hun- 
dred years anterior to the date, when most High- 
land family histories were compiled. 

But Mr. Suaw’s gravest charge has still to be 
answered. He has done me the compliment of 
subjecting most of my remarks to a pretty rigid 
scrutiny ; it is, therefore, the more surprising, that 
he should have fallen into the odd misapprehension, 


that I have said that “ Bower’s work in the Bod- 
leian had not been printed unless lately.” In my 
last letter, after mentioning Bower, Major, and 


Boece, I go on to speak of the continuator of Fordun 
of the year 1461 in the Bodleian. I could not, 
therefore, have meant Bower, who wrote 
twenty years before. The other continuator, 
well known, was at one time supposed to have 


some 


as is 


been Bishop Elphinstone, but is now believed to 
have been a certain Patrick Russell. As it was 
from his MS. that I quoted the passage (a transla- 
tion of which had appeared in one of the last 


numbers of the London Scotsman), I am sorry that 


Mr. Suaw has had the trouble of searching in 
Bower, and that he should have made himself 
unhappy about the authenticity of the quotation, 
finding that “it was somewhat strange that th 


passage had been overlooked”; and that he should 
have given himself the further trouble of obligingly 
communicating, for my express instruction, infor- 
mation respecting editions of Fordun and Bower. 

Mr. SHAW can se arcely any longer complain 
that I have not replied to most of his criticisms. 
I have to thank him for them. They have induced 
me to give more attention to Wyntoun and to 
the Act of 1392. And a reference to them has 
furnished additional evidence, tendirg to localize 
all the circumstances connected with the Raid of 
Angus ; and evidence corroborative of the con- 
clusion, that it was the desire to revenge the 
disaster at Glasclune, to punish at least one por- 
tion of those concerned in it, and in the continued 
disturbances in Angus, that induced the Government 
to sanction the singular combat at Perth. This 
they did, on the recommendation of the Com- 


missioners appointed originally to chastise those 
who had taken part in the slaughter of the Sheriff 
This seems to be almost the only view 


of Angus. 











of the question that accounts at all for the Govern- 
ment consenting to so unusual a form of quasi- 
judicial procedure. 

I cannot conclude this too lengthy letter, without 
expressing my regret for the recent death of the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, of Forfar, who took such a spirited 
share in the controversy on this subject, which was 
carried on in these pages some years ago. 

Joun Macruerson. 

Curzon Street. 


ARISTOTLE ON DANCING AND Poetry (5" §. ii. 
328.)—Mr. H. Becker asks for the “exact 
reference to the passage in Aristotle where he 
classes dancing and poetry together.” There are 


two passages in the Poetics of Aristotle, another in 
the Rhetoric, and one more in the Politics, which 
may illustrate the subject ; but until the question 
is stated more accurately, and the nature or head 
of the classification given, it is, I fear, almost hope- 
less to expect an exact reference. The passages, 
however, as follows i— 

l. CUT D r pvdpo 


TEeXvat, 


are 
TW 


‘ 

[yLovvr: at xwpes 
> 

seil, 


Tyrw.] tov opyno- 


ap pe vie as ot 


Twv'’ Kat yap ob Tot OvTw, Tyrw. | dea TOV oXnpa- 
TLUCOMEVWV pr Opov pLtyLov vTat Kal Oy Kal Taby 
kaw mpages” (Poet + § y, p- 2, edit. Tyrwhitt, 
Oxon., 1817),—i. ¢., The art of dane ing without the 
aid of music can ‘imitate mann passions, and 


actions by the very rhythm or measure itself, 
companic 1d with ge stures. 

“70 mev py EXPOVTO, 
Tv TATUPLKT)I Kat Opy NOTLK wWTEpal €LVat TipVv 
re a rev” (Lbid., 8 ¢, p. 12), “1. €., At first the dra- 
matists adopted the trochaic) tetrameter because 
the poetry was satyric and rather of the dancing 
chi racter, 


a © G4 TPOX' atos Kopor AKLKG TEp s* Oy Aoi de Ta 


ac- 


de yor ™pOTov TEéT TPapeT 


Old 


TET T Paper, - eoTt yap TPOXEPOS pvdpos Ta TEeTpa- 
peTpa, , The trochaic is too danci ing a metre, 
and the setennastane indicate it, being a trip ping ror 


running measure (Rhet., b. 111. cap. viii. § 4, edit, 
Oxon., 1826, p. 178 , 
4. “8d xa TaTTOVTU avriy [a » POVTLKHV] 





KGL XKYPWVTAL TATL TOVTOLS OMOLWS Ot Lv, Kar wey 


Kal Lovo ) riféact Se Kai TH opxnow €1 
TOI srous,” e., Men class music as a relaxation, 
ar und adopt these three means, wine, a carousal, and 
mt (poetry included ?). And amongst these 





they even f ace dancing lit., lib. vii. cap. iv., 
ed. Lips., Tauchn., 1831). 

It must be remembered that the Greek word 
pc VOLK?) included poetry, es specially lyri ic, as well 
as music, and it therefore becomes import unt to 
ascertain both the sense in which Aristotle classes 


dancing with poetry, and also the word he used to 


express the latter art. E. A. D. 
The following passage from Aristotle’s Art 
of Poetry may be cited, and fulfils, I trust, 
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your correspondent's wish. Edition, Oxonii, 
MDCCCXVII : 
Td de dap Bexor 4 Kat TeTpapeT pov, Kee mT EKG 
TO pev opynotiKoy, TO dé tpaxtixov.”—§ xli. 

“The Iambic and Trochaic have more motion ; 
the latter being adapted to dance, the other to 
action and business.” 

It is worthy of mention that the Choral Hymn 
to Apollo was named irdépynpa, from its being 
accompanied with dancing; and, moreover, the 
old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phry- 
nichus, were specially called the dancing poets 
(opynerixol zontal) from making their “dramas 
depend on the dancing of the chorus, and even 
taught dancing to those who wished to learn. 
ZEschylus himself must have been an excellent 
figure and posture master, as he is represented by 
Aristophanes as saying,— 

“ Sots Yopots avuros Ta oxXypar ezroiovy.’ 
“TI myself taught those dances to the chorus, 
Which pleased so much, when erst they danced before 
us. 

(Cf. Atheneeus, i. 27, 39, xiv. 25-30.) 

Wituiam Parr. 
Conservative Club. 


The passage Ay 1 is probably that in the 
Posties, oo“ ii. § 4, “ Ad Tw,” &e. i— 

‘In the imitations of dance, rhythn n alone i . employed 
with out melody ; for there are dancers who, by rhythm 
— to gesture, express manners, passions, and actions.” 

wining’s translation, p. 102, ed. 1812. 

At p. 226 he has a long note, from which it may 
suffice to quote thus muc +h : 

“Dancing is here transiently mentioned, merely to 
exemplify what he had been saying of the ‘combined or 
separate use of rhythm, words, and melody ; and to show 
in what manner not only melody and rhythm might be 
separated from words, as in music; but rhythm also 
might be separated from melody, and used alone. For 
such an instance he could have reco urse only to dance ; 
and so Aristides Quintilianus, prOpo¢ 6? na0’ abroy piv 
vosirat imi Wedric dpynoewe. 

E. Buckiey. 

Tuomas Sutton (5 §, ii. 409, 455.)—The in- 
dividual of this name, who was buried at Waltham 
in the year 1612, could not have been the muni- 
ficent founder of the Charterhouse, for the par- 
ticulars of his life, death, and burial in Lon- 
don are well known. Born at Knaith, of an 
ancient Lincolnshire family, about the year 1531, 
he was educated at Eton and ( ‘ambridge, became 
a Member of the Honourable Socie ty of Lincoln s 
Inn ; subsequently spent a considerable portion of 
his time abroad ; but on his return a fortunate 
purchase of property in the north of England, 
upon which coal was afterwards found, led to the 
accumulation of considerable wealth. He came to 
London and pursued a successful mercantile 
career, his business establishment being at Broken 
Wharf, in the parish of St. Mary Somerset ; and 





his private residence at Hackney, where, as we 
learn, he died on December 12, 1611, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-nine. His riches enabled 
him to acquire extensive estates in Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, and Essex ; and it 
was at Little Hallingbury, in the latter county, 
that he intended to erect his projected hospital, 
but purchasing the Carthusian Monastery in Lon- 
don of Lord Suffolk for 13,000/., he endowed it as 
the charity under the title of the Hospital of King 
James. He did not live to witness the completion 
of his work ; and it was owing to the chapel being 
unfinished at the time of his decease that his body 
was temporarily entombed elsewhere. Dr. Bear- 
croft, in his History of the Charterhouse, published 
in 1737, states that “his bowels were buried in 
the parish church at Hackney,” and that his bedy 
was embalmed by one Edmond Phillips, apothe- 
cary, and preserved in the house until May 28, 
1612, when “ the roads being good,” the governors 
(whom he enumerates) “met in assembly there, 
the procession being organized under the direction 
of the celebrated Camden, Clarencieux King of 
Arms.” A hundred old men in black cloaks pre- 
ceded the corpse, “ which was then deposited in 
Christ Church, London,” to be removed to the 
Charterhouse, when the chapel should be finished, 
and a vault and tomb prepared for it. These ar- 
rangements were not completed until the year 
1614, as shown by the following extract from Dr. 
Bearcroft’s book :— 

“And now the Founder's tomb being finished, his 
corpse was brought, upon the shoulders of the poor 
brethren of his foundation, from Christ Church, on 
December 12, 1614, the anniversary of Mr. Sutton’s 
death, in a solemn procession, all the members of the 
Hospital attending, to the chapel in the Charterhouse, 
and there deposited in a vault on the north side under 
his magnificent tomb.” 

In the year 1842 this chapel was under repair, 
and an opportunity was afforded for an examina- 
tion of the vault beneath Thomas Sutton’s monu- 
ment. The leaden coffin containing his remains 
was then discovered, bearing upon it the simple 
inscription, “1611, Thomas Sutton, Esquiar.” The 
coffin resembled a “ mummy case” in form, being 
adapted to the shape of the body, and was similar 
to one used in 1609 for the interment of Sir John 
Spencer, Lord Mayor 1593, in the church of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate. The woodcut in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for January, 1843, was copied 
from a drawing made at the time by my father, 
the late Mr. E. B. Price, F.S.A. This original 
sketch is still in our possession. I have not at 
hand the means of ascertaining whether there was 
any connexion between the Suttons of Lincoln- 
shire and those of Essex. Morant, in his History, 
mentions one Sir Hamond de Sotton, temp. Ed- 
ward I., who, it would seem, took his name from 
the parish of Sutton, near Hawkswell and Roch- 
ford in Essex; and it is quite possible that the 
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Suttons buried at Waltham may be descendants 
of this ancient family. The surname is, however, 
a by no means uncommon one. Heraldry, says 
Mr. Lower, attests its commonness by assigning 
to it more than fifty different coats of arms. The 
arms used by the family in Lincolnshire were, as 
we know, Or on a chevron, between three annulets 
gules, as many crescents or; while those of the 
Essex Suttons above referred to were vert, a 
crosslet, three cups argent. 
Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 
60, Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


“ Bonnie DunpEe” (5 §, ii. 5, 154, 357, 437.) 
—I beg GreysTEIL’s pardon for questioning the 
accuracy of his statements ; but is he not mistaken 
in calling Miss Clementina Stirling Grahame 
“Claverhouse’s last lineal descendant?” I can- 
not how Claverhouse—“ Bonnie Dundee ”— 
could have any descendants at all, as his only 
child died an infant. According to all the his- 
tories and pedigrees I ever saw, the elder line of 
Grahame of Claverhouse became extinct in the 
person of David, third Viscount Dundee (only 
brother of the first Viscount), on whose death in 
1700 the representation of the family devolved on 
his cousin, David Grahame of Duntroon, titular 
fourth Viscount ; and the present family of Dun- 
troon is descended from this latter David’s third 
son, who bore the same name. 

Some time ago I put a question in “N, & Q.” 
the Grahame family, viz., whether there 
were, or ever had been, any direct descendants 
of James, titular sixth Viscount Dundee (grandson 
of the above David, being the son of his eldest 
son William), who died at Dunkirk in 1759. I 
received several courteous replies, but none which 
gave me the precise information I wanted. I, 
however, did not renew my appeal, because I 
thought I had obtained a clue which would enable 
me to find out what I wanted without further 
troubling “N. & Q.” and its correspondents. I 
failed in this ; and now that Bonnie Dundee and 
his family are again being discussed, I beg leave 
to repeat my query. Did James Grahame of 
Duntroon, sixth Viscount Dundee, leave any 
children, and, if so, what direct descendants did 
they leave ? M. L. 


Miss Clementina Stirling Grahame is not the 
only representative of the Claverhouse now living. 
Dundee is lineally represented by the family of 
Brooke, of whom the head is the Right Hon. 
William Brooke, one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Great Seal for Ireland. A particular ac- 
count of this is given in Sir B. Burke’s Vicissitudes 
of Families, under title “Hector Grahame of 
Lea,” J. M. G. Brooke. 


see 


about 


Tuomas Trecosse (5 §, ii, 341.)\—The Lif 
and Death of Thomas Tregosse, Late Minister 








of the Gospel at Milar and Mabe in Corn- 
wall, London, 1671, 8vo., is not an extremely 
scarce book. In the British Museum there are 
two editions, both dated in 1671, the second only 
varies from the first by the pagination being more 
perfect, and by the list of errata being omitted. 
The authorship of this anonymous work is attri- 
buted to Rev. Theophilus Gale, M.A. (Fellow of 
Magd. Coll., who was preacher at Winchester 
Cathedral until he was ejected in 1662; he died in 
1678, aged but forty-nine, and was buried in Bun- 
hill Fields), by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, in his edition 
of Wood, iii. 1151. Other accounts of the Rev. T. 
Tregosse are to be found in Palmer's Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial (1775), i. 286-87, Methodist 
Magazine, xxxviii. 161-67 (1814), Journal of 
Rev. John Wesley, Sept. 4, 1775. A reprint of 
The Life and Death of Thomas Tregosse, very 
slightly abridged, is also given in The Lives of 
Sundry Eminent Persons in this Later Age, by 
Samuel Clark, sometimes pastor of Bennet Fink, 
London, Lond., 1683, 4to., contained in pp. 109-26. 
We are not aware that the story r lating to the 
Pilchard fishery at St. Ives, as told in the Life, 
has been reproduced in any work on Cornwall, but 
many similar tales have always been current in 
the county. 

Tae Avtnors of THE “ BIBLIOTHECA 

CoRNUBIENSIS.” 

Calamy, in A Continuation of the Account of 
the Ministers, &c., who Ejected, &c., London, 
MDCCXXVIL, vol. i. p. 98, in writing of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gale, M.A., says :— 

“And to the Account given of his Works, p. 65, this 
Addition may be made: He wrote also the life of Mr. 
Thomas Tregosse.” 

In the Nonconformist’s Mi morial, London, 
MDCCLXXV. (vol. i. p. 190), amongst Gale’s works 
is mentioned The Life of Mr. Tross, an evident 
mis-spelling. Tregosse died January 18, 1679. 

Jounson Balty. 


were 


OsporneE Famity (5" §. ii. 187.)—Lorp Gort 
is probably not aware of an error in the published 
accounts of the Osborne baronetage. On the 
death of the third baronet, Sir John, in April, 
1713, he was succeeded by his brother, Richard, 
as fourth baronet: he was a lunatic, and died 
without issue in -October, 1713, leaving three 
sisters : Grace, wife of Beverley Ussher, Esq. ; 
Elizabeth, wife of the Very Rev. Arthur Pomeroy ; 
and Anne, wife of Charles O’Dell, Esq., his co-heirs. 
His cousin, Sir Thomas, then became fifth baronet, 
whose grandson, Sir Nicholas, sixth baronet, left 
two daughters, his co-heirs, at his death, May 13, 
1718, viz.: Anne, wife of Henry Vere Ker, Esq., 
and Dorothy, wife of William Taylor, Esq., of 
Mallow. Lorp Gort seems to ignore Mrs. O'Dell 
and Mrs. Taylor, although, if their descendants 
have not failed, they are co-representatives of the 
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fourth and sixth baronets respectively. Lorp 
Gort will find some particulars of the family in 
Brown’s Parl. Cases, vol. vi. p. 20. 

Sir Richard, the first baronet, died in 1638, his 
wife is said to have been Mary, second daughter 
of Sir George Carew, Lord Deputy (her elder 
sister Grace is said to have mi urried Walsh, 
by whom she was mother of Sir Nicholas Walsh 
of Piltown, near Waterford), by whom he had 
four sons and one daughter, Mary, wife of Dr. 
Gough, Bishop of Limerick. The sons were : (1) 
Sir Richard, second baronet, who married Eliza- 
beth ——? living at his death, March 2, 1684-5 ; 
(2) Nicholas, of Cappagh, Clerk of the Crown, 
father of Sir Thomas, fifth baronet ; (3) Roger ; 
and (4) Sir John Osborne, of London, Kt. (1680-2), 
I do not know anything of ——- Osborne, Sheriff 
f the County of Dublin, who died July 20, 1624, 
except that his wife was a Miss Walsh of Killin- 
carge, co. Wicklow, if I may judge so from the 
arms impaled with his in Fun. Ent., vol. v. p. 47. 
Richard Edwards, Master of the Tailors’ Company, 
of Dublin, died January 11, 1640. His first wife 
was Margaret, daughter of John Osborne, of Dub- 
lin. His arms are given in Fun. Ent. ix. 233, as 
“ Argent, a chevron engrailed between three 
Cornish choughs,” impaling Osborne, “Gules, a 
fesse argent, cotised or, charged with two fountains, 
ppr., over all a bend of the second.” Sheriff Os- 
borne had precisely the arms, differing 
slightly from those borne by the baronet’s family, 
the fesse be ing argent instead of or. Sir Pobert 
Osborne was knighted by Robert, Earl of Essex, 
Lord Deputy, September 24, 1599, and Sir Thomas 
by the Duke of Ormond, L.L., November 5, 1679 





same 


or 1680. Any information respecting Sir George 
Sexton and his family will be gladly received by 
one of his descendants, Y. S. M. 


“ Sanapon ” (5% §. ii. 285, 456.)—This is 
nothing but a stupid and unmeaning joke, which 
it is difficult to believe was ever printed in any 
edition of Horace. Sanadon was a French editor 
or translator of Horace—as I believe, utterly bad 


and decried, and never mentioned without an 
invective, like Pauw’s schylus, or Bentley’s 
Milton. LYTTELTON. 


AnTs LAYING up Corn (2"*§, xi. 388, 475.)— 
I am not aware that the attention of your readers 
has been directed upon this question to Harvest- 
ing Ants and Trap-door Spiders, by J. Traherne 
Moggridge, F.L.S. (London, Reeve & Co.), pp. 156. 
The work will well repay perusal, and the reader 
will regret to learn that the author’s labours were 
closed by his early death at Mentone, on 24th 
November. Geo. E. Frere, F.R.S. 


388 .—In 
Doe. 


Armour in Cuaurcues (5% §. ii. 


Parker's Correspondence, No. cclxv., and 


Ann., i. 347, May 6, 1569, will be found a letter 











ordering a levy of armour from all the clergy of 
the province « of Cante rbury according to the statute 
4 and 5 Ph. et Mar., c. 2, repealed 1 Jac. L., c. 25, 
: 47. There is a list of armour in my Hist. of St. 
Margaret s, Westminster. The churchwardens’ ac- 
count at Cheddar for 1640 contains these entries 
under Constables’ Account :—“ Paid the furbor for 
dressing the armour”; “ Paid for a payre of bonde- 
leares 2/, 8s. 6d.”; “ Paid the soldiers for pressemoney 
9s. 6d.”; “ Paid for carryinge the armor to Bridg- 
water 12s.”; “ Spent — the trayners at Bridge- 
water 12d.”—( Hist. MSS. Comm., 3 Rep. p. 330. 
See also “ For levying armour among the clergy of 
Bedfordshire” (Lansdown MS., xe. n. 86); “ Horse- 
men and armour of clergy, diocese of Canterbury, 
1568” (Ibid., n. 54); “ Inventory of Armour of 
Chichester C beak fey and Battle deanery” (Harl. 
MS., 703, fo. 89, 153). 
MackenzigE E. C. Watcorr. 
Barony or Torness .)—I have 
in my possession a manuscript history of Devon, 
very much damaged by fire and water. The first 
three pages and the title-page are missing, but I 
believe it to have been written by Bartholomew 
White. 
I extract, for the information of D. ¢ 
he says as to the Barony of Totness :— 
“This Town of Totness y* Cong gave w" a great 
Estate to y'noble Norman, Indaole, where he principally 
seated himself, erected a Castle now threatn* mine and 
ho ~ it y' chief place of his Barony ; gy y' he 
was y" of stiled de Totness: K. H. 2 gave y* L'shi be 
Totnes unto 8" Reginald de Bru‘ and K. John reassume 
it again, upon displeasure ag* de Bruer, and deliver'd y 
Castle to y® keeping of Henry, y* son of y* E. of Corn- 
wall, but afterwards had y® land again, and y® last le 
it to Eva, his youngest dau. wife of y° L" Cautelupe, from 
w family, by Milescent sister of Geo. Cautelupe, it came 
to Em'de Ja Zouch, and y remain‘ before John L 
Zouch was attainted for taking pt with K. R. 3; y" K. 
H. 7 bestow’d Totness on S* Richard Edgecomb, w™ he 
held in speciale fav*, in whose posterity it remain’d, 
untill Pieres Edgecomb sold y* hon® unto y* L* Edw 


” 


Seymour. 
And at p. 228 of the 
under the head of— 

“ The Baronys of this County, and how many K" ffees 
were held by these Hon", with the Ensigns of their 
ancient owners :—Reginald Brease held y* Castle and 
hon* of Totness by y* gift of K. H. 2", w™ Barony = 
King Jn°® time was divided, whereof Ww" Brease had 28 
K* ffees and half, and Hen. Nonant 274 of a K‘ ffee. 
Edward Seamour hath this hon’.” 


(5% §. ii. 308 


‘ 


° E., what 


same manuscript, I find, 


JoHN PaRKIN. 
Idridgehay, Wirksworth. 


“Eau pe Vie” (5% §, ii. 285.)—There can be 
but little doubt that Bescherelle is wrong. The 
- rm eau de vie occurs in documents at least as far 

back as the fifteenth century, just as levende water 
is the term used in Flemish documents from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

W. H. James WEALE. 
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A Scotcn Baronetcy (5% §. ii. 288.)—Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of England, 
Treland, and Scotland, 2nd ed., Lond., 1864, Svo. 
If the particular baronetcy on which information 
is wanted were known, references could probably 
be made to the above and other authorities. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“THe Court Convert,” &e. (5™ §. ii. 345.) — 
This and some other beggars’ books have been 
treated of in 1% 8. vi. 551. In addition to what 
is there found, I would supplement it by further 
proof of H. A. and H. W. being identical, and one 
firm of literary impostors. Here it is : 

“ The Access, or Permitted Approach of a Court Peni- 
tent to the Divine Astrea, by H. W., gent. Printed, 
1703.” 

A thin quarto of 36 pages, addressed to “ Lady 
Madam Piggot.” The name imprinted, as usual, 
by the handy pocket-press. 

This poem, by H. W., gent., after the first few 
mig glides very easily into The Court Convert, by 
H. A., gent., which it nearly reprints ! A. G. 

Henry Hype, or Purton (5"§. ii. 347.)— 
Henry Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, married, 
first, Theodosia, third surviving daughter of 
Arthur, Lord Capel, by whom he had issue his 
only son Edward, Lord Combury, who succeeded 
as third Earl; secondly, Flower, daughter and 
sole heiress to William Backhouse of Swallowfield, 
in Berkshire, Esq., and widow of Sir William 
Backhouse, of the City of London, Bart., by whom 
he had no issue. Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Roches- 
ter, married the Lady Henrietta, fifth daughter of 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington and Cork, and 
had issue one son, Henry, who was afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon and Rochester, and four 
daughters :— Anne, married to the Duke of 
Ormond ; Henrietta, married to the Earl of Dal- 
keith; Mary, married to Lord Conway; and 
Catherine, who appears to have died unmarried. 
The Hyde arms were: Azure, a chevron between 
three lozenges, or. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Heraxpic (5 §, ii. 349.)—The translation of 
the French description of a coat of arms is,—Sable, 
onan escutcheon, argent, batons, fleur-de-lises passed 
in cross and in saltire (¢.¢., an escarbuncle flory 
or; over all onan escutcheon, argent, a cavalier, or, 
man in armour on horseback, sable. The arms 
are those of Armand, Comte de Schomberg, the 
escutcheon over all being for Mertola. 

A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


JAMES Prerce, 1726 (5 S. ii. 347.)—Full par- 
ticulars of Mr. Jemnes Pierce, including the Latin 
“ng ription proposed for his tomb, but objected to 
by his rector, will be found in Murch’s History of 





Presbyterian Churches in the West of England, 
p- 430. K. 


“SHAKSPEARE AND THE Musicat GLasses” 
5% §S. ii. 408) will be found in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, 9th Chapter. E. J. C. 

[We have to thank eleven correspondents who, sub- 
sequently to the above, kindly sent similar answers. ] 


MARRIAGES IN Lent (5* §. ii. 367.)—Bingham, 
Origines LEcclesiastice (London, 1722), vol. ix. 
p. 337, says :— 

“The most ancient prohibition that we meet with of 
this kind is that of the Council of Laodicea (c. a.p. 365), 
which forbids all Marriages as well as Birthdays to be 
celebrated in Lent.” 

Durandus, I. ix. 7, gives the prohibition in his 
day as extending to the periods from Advent 
Sunday to Epiphany, from Septuagesima to the 
Octave of Easter, the three weeks before the feast 
of St. John Baptist, and from the first day of the 
Rogations to the Octave of Pentecost. 

Bingham (Orig. Eccl., ix. 338) gives as the 
authority for this extended prohibition the Council 
of Salegunslade, a.p. 1022, under Benedict VIII. 
and the Emperor Henry II. 

Hampson, Medii Avi Kalendarium, ii. p. 4, 
aes the lines :— 

**Conjugium Adventus prohibet, Hilarisque relaxat ; 
Septuagena vetat, sed Paschz Octava reducit ; 
Rogatio vetitat, concedit,Trina potestas.” 

Archdeacon Cosin, in his Visitation Articles, 
1627, inquires— 

‘ Whether hath your Minister or Curate . .. . solemn- 
ized Matrimonie....in any times prohibited (that is 
to say), in Advent, Lent, and in the Rogations without a 
Licence first obteyned from the Archbishop or his Chan- 
cellour ?”—Cosin’s Corresp., i. 118. 

In the Durham Prayer-Book, Cosin added, in 
MS., to the Table of the Vigils, &c. :— 

“By the ecclesiastical laws of this Realm, there be 
some times in the year wherein Marriages are not 
usually solemnized, viz., aa ee Detaen 

Adve . days after Epiphany. 
from a Sunday fs days after chen , 
Rogation j until Trinity Sunday.” 

The Annotated Book of Common Pray r, p. 263 
mentions the existence, in Register Books dating 
1630, 1641, 1666, of similar notices of prohibition. 
Very few Churchmen, even in our lax days, would 
choose to enter into marriage during Lent. 

Jounson Balty. 


Sharpe, Archbishop of York, in a charge of 1750, 
names the prohibited times. See Blunt’s Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer, p. 263. 

Gs Xe Be 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


The practice of ae from marrying dur- 
ing Lent, in England, has gradually ‘been de- 
clining, but was probably never, nor is it now, 
entirely out of use. It is one of those godly 
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and pious customs which most catholic-minded 
men would use—indeed, every devout man, wher- 
ever it were possible. M. T. will most likely 
remember the discussion which was raised when 
the Prince of Wales was married in Lent. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Oriets or THE Royat Hovse or Srvarr 
(5 S. ii. 367..—As Lord Ashburton’s Memoirs of 
the Royal House of France is now a scarce and 
expensive book, and I do not know of any other 
modern work mentioning the fact, perhaps some of 
“N. & Q.’s” correspondents may be unaware that 
the correct pedigree of the Stuarts seems to have 
been well known in the fourteenth century, though 
afterwards forgotten, till re-discovered by Pinker- 
ton or Chalmers—whether of the two, Iam neither 
careful nor able to say. Lord Ashburton says 
(p. 125) that Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
sold to Edward III. what right he might have to 
the Stewardship of Scotland. Now this transac- 
tion (as his lordship remarks) can only possibly be 
explained by supposing it well known to all parties 
that the Stewarts were a branch of the Fitzalans. 


Lord Ashburton mentions it as an illustration of 


point he seeks to prove, that there was more 
genealogical knowledge at that time than is some- 
times thought ; and the fact is certainly a curious 
one. C. F. Warren, M.A. 


Innes must be right, J. C. Roger wrong. Of 


John Pinkerton being the discoverer of this origin, 
nothing seems known. The late famous legal 
antiquary, John Riddell, Esq., Advocate, Edin- 
burgh, in his work, Stewartiana, published in 1843, 
shows, by various expressions, that, in his view, 
Mr. Chalmers was the true discoverer. In that 
work, which exhibits the greatest acuteness and 
research, but is withal ill expressed, he (p. 55) 
refers to “ Mr. Chalmers’s origin of that Royal 
Family as first divulged in the Caledonia” (Caled., 
vol. i. 572-7). And again (at p. 62) speaks of a 
letter to the author “from Mr. Chalmers himself, 
raiser of the theory.” For an exceedingly able 
paper on “The Stewarts,” reference may be made 


to that by the Rev. Mr. Eyton, in the Journal of 


the Archeological Institute of December, 1856. 


R. 


“Tue Cry or Nature” (5% §. ii. 367.)—See 
“Ni. X oo” ord Ss. ii. 14, under Rane Comica 
Evangelistes; or, the Comic Frogs turned Metho- 
dists, 1786, another of the works of John Oswald. 
Besides these he published Euphrosyne; or, an 
Ode to Beauty, addressed to Mrs. Crouch, 4to., 
1789 ; and Poems, to which is added The Humours 
of John Bull, an operatic farce, 12mo, 1789: these 
last two under the nom dé plume of Sylvester 
Otway. In support of the views of the Jacobins, 
with whom he was connected, Oswald also wrote 
several political pamphlets, for which see Watt ; 





and for a memoir of the author, see vol. i. of the 
Lives of the Scots Poets, 12mo., 1821. A. G, 


“Our Arrections AND Passions,” &c. (5% §. 
ii. 368.) —Wordsworth, in his ode Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood, has expressed the sentiments referred to. 

’, E. Buckuey. 

New Works Succestsep sy Avutnors (5% § 

385.)— 

“Mr. Darwin might write a new book, illustrative of 
a prehistoric common ancestry, from the fables of Syria, 
India, and Greece, that tell ‘of animal wisdom.”—The 
Edinburgh Review, vol. cxxxviii. (1873), p. 33. 

F, A. Epwarps, 


Sitver Srar (5% §, ii. 388.)—Your correspon- 
dent will find a full explanation of the meaning of 
this masonic ornament, with the legend in extenso 
(We live ina world of wonders !), in the Freemason, 
a periodical not sufficiently known to the scien- 
tific world, as it isa grand repository of “things not 
generally known ” to ordinary historians and phy- 
siologists, theologians, astronomers, and tragedians. 

Q. 


Kirspy’s “ WonperFuL anp Eccentric Mv- 
sEUM” (5 §. ii. 368.)—The plate as frontispiece 
to vol. iv. is in my copy; it is “ Doctor Isaac 
Gosset died Dec. 16, 1812, aged sixty-eight. The 
greatest collector of curious old books of his time.” 
It is evidently a caricature, and was, perhaps, 
suppressed on that account. SENEX. 


A plate of the “ Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont,” 
on one knee, in a fencing attitude, forms the fron- 
tispiece to the copy of vol. iv. in the Manchester 
Free Library. 8. 


“ Gate” (5 §, ii. 406.)—What is a chain of 
gate? Jefferey Dudley, “Esquyer” of Russell's 
Hall, Dudley, 1571, leaves to Thomas Dudley, his 
son, his “cheyne of gate.” It appears from his 
will that he was Ranger “ of all my Lord’s chases 
and parkes within the countye of ——.” Was 
this his badge of office ? H.5 


This term is by no means peculis ar to Dovedale 
or to Derbyshire ; it is in use in the. city and 
county of York, and when reduced to writing, 
should appear as gait. It is to be found in the 
Glossary of Provincialisms of East Yorkshire, 
lately reprinted from Marshall’s Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire, 1788, by the English Dialect Society. 
“ Gait (pron. geeat), sb., a going place ; as a cow- 
gait ; the going of a cow in a summer pasture.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


A cow-gate and a sheep-gate are terms in every- 
day use in both Lancashire and Yorkshire. ‘A 
few days ago I heard of a pending lawsuit, the 
point at issue being whether or not the owner of 
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in fee is also the owner of the mines and 


“ gates ” 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


minerals, 


In letting grazing land in the west of the county 
Waterford, one cow or its supposed equivalents, 
two yearlings or six sheep, are called a “ collop.” 

JosePH FIsHeEr. 

Waterford. 


This is no provincial term, but a common legal 


one. “Sheep-gates,” “cattle-gates,” occur in 
many old deeds. In those of our family estate 


(county of Durham), such rights as those alluded 
to by Mr. Jesse are denominated “stints.” In 
northern parlance gate is a road or way, or wi alk ; 
so “ sheep-gates” are “ sheep-walks.” 

James Henry Drxon. 


Evizasetn Hamitron (5 §, ii. 406.)\—If H. 
will consult the General Index to the Fourth 
Series, under this lady’s name, he will find some 
notice of the work he alludes to. Several of my 
queries with regard to this lady are still un- 
answered. OvtrHaR Hamst, 


“Tue VAGABOND,” BY GzorcGE WALKER (5* 
S. ii. 406.)—I have only met with one copy, in two 
small volumes, well bound, now in my library. 
The work is entitled “ The Vagabond. <A novel 
in two volumes. Vol. I. by George Walker. 
Third edition, with notes. London, printed for 


G. Walker.” It is a third edition with notes, and 
dedicated to the Right Reverend Father in God 
Watson, Lord Bishop of Llandaff, date 1799. 
London, printed for Walker, No. 106, Great 
Portland Street ; and Hurst, 32, Paternoster Row. 
The Vagabond is cleverly written, and intended as 
an answer to Paine and other reformists of that 
date. The author, in his Preface, recommends his 
readers to peruse De Lolme. Perhaps some reader 
can give some account of the author, and the date 
of his death. Did he write any other works ? 
Hvsert Smita. 


George Walker wrote numerous things besides 
the Vagabond. An interesting account of him 
will be found in the Biog. Dict., 1816; and 
Allibone refers to Watt’s Bib. Brit. When did 
he die ? OtpHar Hamst. 

Ip#2an VINE 365.)—This’ subject was 
well ventilated some time back in “N. & Q.,”* 
but no real solution arrived at. 


(5% §. ii. 


Dr. Hooker and William Howell believed it to 
be Vacein ium V itis Idee a. It wi as bol l to dis pute 
such high authority, and yet their suggestion was 
disputed, V. Vitis Idea, or cowberry, being a 
low-growing plant, while the “Ide«an Vine” must 
have be n a tall climber. See 7) i ly of tl 
Lake, canto i. Over th “rural portico 


"zy. 


te See * 


&Q,4 8. i. 2 303, 379.) | 
' i 





—— Ellen's hands had taught to twine 
"The Ivy and Idwan Vine, 

The Clematis, the favoured flower, 
That boasts the name of Virgin’s bower.” 

From a letter I received from Mr. Britten of the 
British Museum, I quote the following words, that 
seem to set the matter at rest :— 

“T have always looked upon Scott’s ‘ Idwan Vine’ as 
an imaginative semi-classical name for the Clematis, the 
words being read thus:— 

‘The Ivy and Idwan Vine— 
The Clematis—the favoured flower, 
That boasts the name of Virgin’s-bower.’ 


D. H. 


T. Aturneton (5 §S. i. ii. 135.) —Will 
Otrnar Hamst forgive my not having noticed 
his remark in p. 135? I had left my home for the 
Continent when that number of “N. & Q.” arrived ; 
it was subsequently mislaid, and has been only 
just recovered. Many years ago I had been struck 
with a pleasing little poem inserted anonymously 
in a country newspaper : long afterwards I recog- 
nized it in a small volume of poems by T. Alling- 
ton, lying on the table of a professional waiting- 
room ; but I did not observe where, or by whom, 
it had been published. I am much obliged to 
O.rpHaR Haast for the kind trouble he has taken 
in the matter. T. W. Wess. 


” 


928 - 
258 5 


407.)\—The author is 
Biog. Dict., 1816, and 
for 1800-1827, published 
OtrnarR HaAmstT. 


‘Nosina” (5% §. ii. 
William Mudford. See 
The London Catalogue 
in 1827. 


[See ante, pp. 160, 216.] 

Tue Hermit or Rep-Coat’s Green (5" §. ii. 
423.)—It may be interesting to note that I was 
told, by the late George Hodder, that Charles 
Dickens employed him to see this eccentric person 
and report on him, and that he never himself 
visited him. Mortimer CoL.iys. 


Tue AUSTRALIAN Drama (5 §. i. 423 ; 
—Further additions :— 

1. Raymond, Lord of Milan: 
teenth century. By Edward Reeve. Sydney, 1851. 

2. The Devil in Sydney: an extravaganza. By James 
Simmonds, comedian, produced in Sydney, 1859. 
Drama. The whole of the miscellanies 


ii. 55.) 


a tragedy of the thir 


in ‘Peter r ’Possum’s Portfolio (Sydney, 1858), including 
the translation of The Syracusan Goss: ps of Theocritus, 
are by Mr. Richard Rowe, “a writer accredited with 


genius,” and whose “ faculty for poetic translation was 





something wonderful.”—Deniehy. Vide Barton’s Lite- 
rature in N. S. W., pp. 86, 195; Barton’s Prose and 
Prose Writers of N. S. W., pp. 117 et seq. 
E. A. P. 

Appeys AND Casties or ScoTruanp (5% §, ii. 
280, 432.)—Surely such standard works as Grose’s 
Ant iquities and Cordiner’s Remarkable Ruins 
should be added : Ss wo rthy predece ssors of the 
very beautiful engravings by Mr. Billings. Messrs. 
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Virtue & Co. published my Scoti-Monasticon this 
year, Dr. Gordon having, unfortunately, left his 
work incomplete. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 


Pact Jones’s Action (5" §. ii. 348, 396.)— 
I am much obliged to Mr. Toorsvry for the full 
information given as to Capt. Pearson of the 


Serapis. I dare say he will kindly add to that 
obligation. The painting in question is by an 


amateur, Thomas Mitchell, Esq., surveyor of the 
navy about the above date. I believe several 
large ships, possibly the Royal George, were 
from his designs. I should be glad to hear any 
particulars of him or of his work. He was self- 
taught as a painter, but exhibited much skill and 
power. Having perfect knowledge of ship con- 
struction, and being acquainted with all the naval 
heroes of the time, who gave him personal de- 
scriptions of their battles, he had some special 
qualifications. Among the pictures by him is 
Lord Rodney’s engagement, that of the Isis and 
Cesar, and many others. I believe some by him are 
in Greenwich Hospital. The battle of the Isis and 
Cresar was a very gallant affair; the former, a 
fifty-gun ship, under Capt. Raynor, beat off a 
French of seventy-four guns, whose captain, the 
celebrated Bourgainville, lost an arm in the action. 
What was the subsequent career of Capt. Raynor ? 
EK. Exton. 
Wheatley. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Memoirs of the Civil Wars in Wales and the 

Marches, 1642-1649. By John Rolland Phillips. 

2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
In one sense, the story of the great Civil War is a 
story without end. Many writers have “added 
something new” to it ; many have “ made enlarge- 
ment too”; and now we have Mr. Phillips, who 
has gone to fresh sources, and from them has 
drawn materials for a history which, in every page, 
is attractive, and which is noteworthy for its ori- 
ginality, fairness, and pictorial power of expression. 


After a lucid Introduction, we have a sketch of 


the causes which led to the war, till divided Wales 
sent a body of her hedgers and ditchers to take 
valiant part on the King’s side, at Edgehill, where 
Essex caught Charles and stopt his advance on 
London. The brave Welshmen lost many an after- 
day, but never their honour. They poured out 
their blood at Tewkesbury and Hereford, under 
the Marquis of Hertford. Waller shook their 
laurels when he took the second-named city ; but 
the Welshmen gave up their lives for the cause on 
many a bloody field in the Principality and the 
Marches ; and it was not till after Naseby that 
the Welsh could be recruited in any large numbers 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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for the Parliament ; one result of which was, that 
Fairfax, with Welsh aid, captured Harlech, the 
last of several such successes in Wales, in 1647, 
On the other hand, old Parliamentarians went 
over to the Royalists, but Cromwell’s Ironsides 
made their mark at Tenby, Chepstow, and Pem- 
broke. At the latter place, three able deserters 
from the Parliament army were taken prisoners, 
Langharne, Poyer, and Powell. They were tried 
in London, and were condemned to be shot. The 
Government, however, asked but for one life. The 
three officers drew lots (or rather, a child drew 
for the three), on two of which were inscribed, 
“Life given by God.” Colonel Poyer drew the 
blank. On an April morning, in 1649, he stood 
calmly in front of a platoon of men, in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden ; and there he fell dead under the 
volley they discharged at him. We conclude by 
cordially recommending Mr. Phillips’s book to all 
who care to read many new and most interesting 
chapters in the history of England and Wales. 





The Niebelungenlied. The Fall of the Niebelungers, 
otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. Translated by Wil- 
liam Nansom Lettsom. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. Translated into Eng- 
lish Hexameter Verse, by Marmaduke J. Teesdale. 
(Frederick Norgate.) 

Mr. Lerrsom's translation of the dream and story of 

Kriemhild does for English readers much that Dr. Karl 

Simrock did for German readers in his modern version 

of the old poem published at Bonn, in 1840, under the 

title Zwanzig Lieder von den Niebelungen. The words 

“Second Edition” on Mr. Lettsom’s title-page show 

that his well-executed work has been thoroughly appre- 

ciated. Mr. Teesdale’s translation of that exquisitely 
beautiful and simple series of home scenes, trials, joys, 
and affections, deserves to meet with equal appreciation. 

A man’s sympathies must be in tune with the finer 

feelings of the heart to enjoy Goethe's poem as he wrote 

it, or to translate it as Mr. Teesdale has done. The very 
simplicity of the original presents many difficulties in 
the way of matching it with equal natural simplicity. 

Mr. Teesdale has surmounted such difficulties. He has 

added a treasure to literature by executing such an 

English version of one of the most deservedly popular 

of German poems. 

Memorials of St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edited from various Manuscripts by William Stubbs, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Chronicon Anglie: ab Anno Domini 1328, usque ad 
Annum 1388, Auctore Monacho quodam Sanctt 
Albani. Edited by Edmund Maunde Thompson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue above are two of the latest volumes of the great 

Historical Series published by authority of the Lords of 

the Treasury, and under the direction of the Master of 

the Rolls. Out of the various lives of St. Dunstan, and 
from his letters and other relics, it will be hard if modern 
readers fail to build up something like the truth con- 
cerning this great Englishman. Mr. Stubbs’s Introduc- 
tion is, as usual with him, full of interest from beginning 
to end. The chronicle of sixty years of the fourteenth 
century is admirably edited by the learned Assistant- 

Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. Every 

page shows how much history may be told in a small 

space, if the writer will only stick to his subject. 
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The Sonnet : its Origin, Structure, and Place in Poetry. 
With Original Translations from the Sonnets of Dante, 
Petrarch, &c.,and Remarks on the Art of Translating. 
By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.8. (Murray.) 

Tats book is welcome in itself, and also as a proof that a 
public exists with sympathy for the loftiest flights of 
a poet's intellect. Were it otherwise, this graceful and 
refined book would have had no object. It must have 
been a work of labour, but a labour loved by the writer, 
or it would not have been so perfect as it is. There is 
something to be learned and something to be enjoyed in 
every one of Mr. Tomlinson’s tuneful pages. 


English School Classics. Edited by Francis Storr, B.A., 

Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Storr now gives us Lord Macaulay's essay on 
Moore’s Life of Lord Byron ; Mr. Smith, of Winchester, 
the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne; Mr. Sankey, 
of Marlborough, Goldsmith’s Traveller and The Deserted 
Village; Mr. Airy, of Wellington College, selections 
from Addison’s papers in The Spectator. Thus is com- 
pleted, as we believe, this most useful series; and thus 
is afforded us an opportunity, of which we gladly avail 
ourselves, of again cordially commending to those en- 
gaged in the work of education Mr. Storr's efforts for 
the advancement of a knowledge of classical English 
writers in schools generally. 


The Scottish Reformers. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Printed for the English Reprint 
Society.) 

Dr. Rocers furnishes memoirs of Alexander Cun- 

ningham, fifth Earl of Glencairn, Henry Balnaves of 

Halhill, and John Davidson, Minister of Prestonpans. 

To Davidson, the pupil and associate of John Knox, 

is devoted the greater portion of the volume, which 

contains not only his Helps for Young Scholars in 

Christianity, but also the poetical remains of all. 


Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places. By Walter Thornbury. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings from the most 
Authentic Sources. Vol. II. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Mr. Tuornsury has brought his portion of the history 
of the metropolis to an end. Considering that he has 
been unaided in this Herculean labour, the work does 
him great credit, and it is now complete in itself. The 
woodcuts are admirable. Westminster is in the hands 
of two gentlemen to whom Mr. Thornbury has made 
over a large amount of material for the subject which 
they have undertaken to illustrate. 


Fairy Tales for Little Folks. Tllustrated by more than 
Two Hundred Pictures. Edited by Madame de Chate- 
lain. {Lockwood & Co.) 

The Little Boy's Own Book of Sports, Pastimes, and 
Amusements. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
(Lockwood & Co.) 

THE above couple of volumes explain themselves in their 

titles. They are truly handy books, the first for romance, 

the second for reality. 


Potices to Correspondents, 

A. L.—According to Dumas, Louis Philippe used to 
say that he was prouder to be the descendant of Louis 
XIV., through his illegitimate daughter, than to be the 
legitimate descendant of the Grand Monarque’s brother, 
Gaston of Orleans. 

8. M. D.—The Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, was so 
called because in its original construction it exactly 


corresponded with the Egyptian Hall described by 
Vitruvius. 





A. F. Dryer —“ The Mistletoe Bough,” story and song. 
See “N. & Q.,”’ 4" 8. viii. 8, 116, 177, 195, 313, 554; ix. 
46, 128, 142, 477. 

F. R.—Much obliged by your kind offer to forward the 
account of the trial, of which, however, we possess a 
copy. 

Artuur Curty.—The first: &=“ and per se and.” 
The second: Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. 

C. J. E.—The site of More’s house at Chelsea can be 
learnt from any intelligent inhabitant. 

Tu. SHarp can get the information required at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 


Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








NOTICE. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of NOTES anp 
QUERIES will be published on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 
and will contain Special Papers on the following subjects :— 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, by the Editor. 
CHRISTMAS with BISHOP HACKET. 
MY CHRISTMAS DAY of 1524. 
OXFORDSHIRE CHRISTMAS MIRACLE-PLAY. 
CHRISTMAS MUMMERS in DORSETSHIRE. 
TWO GHOST STORIES. 
BOOTY'S GHOST. 
“THE WAYWARD WIFE.” 
ARTHUR'S OVEN on the CARRON. 


HOGMANY 
THE BATTLE of the NILE. 
&c &e. &e. 


*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in this Special Number 
should be sent to the Office by TUESDAY MORNING NEXT. Adver- 
tisements of Christmas Books, &c., may be illustrated by the insertion 
of a block. 


WANTED to PURCHASE, the English Life of 
4 A Barwick, 1724.—Rev. J. BAILY, Pallion Vicarage, Sun- 
er 


WANTED to PURCHASE, Vols. I. to IV. of 
Burton's History of Scotland, First Edition, for which 40a. will 
be siren. eames. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 37, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


Sta 7 r 
TMHE SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON. 
—Notice is hereby given, that the Society of Antiquaries have 
REMOVED totheir New Apartments in Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W., where all Communications should be addressed, and Applications 
made, relative to the Publications of the Society. The Library is now 

open for the use of Fellows. 

By order, 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, M.A., Secretary. 
Burlington House, Dec. 15, 1874 


TMHE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S FAC-SIMILES 

in COLOUR from the OLD MASTERS are Exhibited Free 
to the Public, Daily, and Sold from 10s. to 488. each. Descriptive 
Lists sent, post free, on application to 24, Old Bond Street, London, W. 





A FTER Fifty-three years of Literary labour in the 

production of nearly 150 Works, Mr. JOHN TIMBS is com- 
pelled, by failing health, for a season to relinquish work. In his 
Seventy-fourth year, and with only a small pension per annum to rely 
on, his friends feel that he has some claim on public consideration, 
and are raising a fund for his benefit. Persons desirous of contributing 
to this Fund are requested to send their Subscriptions to Messrs. 
R. BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 





500 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


[5 8. II. Duc. 19, 74, 





(CASSELL'S OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


NOTICE 


The HISTORY of that portion of the Metro- 
s whic es EAST of TEMPLE BAR is contained in 
. and II. of CASSELL'S OLD AND NEW LONDON, 

Now ready, price 98. each, with 400 Illustrations. 


WEST OF TEMPLE BAR. 


In Part 24, price 7d. of 

CASSELL’S OLD AND NEW LONDON 

commenced the History of London WEST of TE yu LE —~ 
cding WESTMINSTER and th WESTERN SUBURI Pa 

mmences the New Volume, an 1s a favourable opy 


New Subscribers to commence th yus to this valual 
popular Work. 


rtun ty for 
le and 


he Times says :— 

ith the literature of his subject, 
»k as he is writing cannot help 
It is full of illustrations.’ 


The author is familiar not only w 
ut with the subject itsel Such a boc 
being interesting and full of curious facts. 
TI ity Press says 
*T) mst lavishly-illustrated history of L« 
It will AB a monument of enterprise to the 
The Educational Times says :— 
T) bu 
Thornbur 


mdon ever published. 
publishers.” 


f the has some interesting history 


jays to relate. 


sway Mr 
mento of by 


* Every 
, some 


step 
juaint me gone 
The Birmingham Post says 
indreds of works issued by Messrs. Cassell there 
oh deserves higher praise, and no praise coulc 
e to this most worthy work. Everybody who 
has been to London will devour its pages with rare pleasure, and 
every ody who has not seen London will still m re earnestly desire to 
» and see the wonders of the great metropolis 


many | 
ass whi 


* Among the 
ne of any 
iything like justi 


The Scoteman says :— 
“ A delightful work, in which anecdote, history, and archzology are 
skilfully mixed with a profusion of good illustrations 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE VOLUME OF NURSERY LITER ATURE. 
In crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. ; gilt edges, post free, 88. 576 pp. 


NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, AND 
JINGLES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE CAMDEN EDITION. 
A Complete Collection, with 400 Illustrations by the best Artists of 
the last thirty years. 


few and brief, but the engravings are 


“The explanatory notes are 
almost as much as the quaint 


many, and will delight the childish eye 

rhymes and stories excite the childish fancy. As the contents are 

divided into no fewer than twenty classes, it is obvious that the pub- 
lishers do not call the volume an exhaustive one with ut some reason. 
Daily Telegraph. 

FREDERIC K WARNE & CO. Bedford Street, Strand 


In small crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, post free, 38. 10d. 
HALLIWELL’S NURSERY RHYMES 
AND POPULAR TALES. 


“ A work which deals almost exhaustively with an interesting sub- 
ject, and shows an uncommon amount of research... .. . The volume 
deserves a place in every library among those studies of seemingly 
trivial things which in reality are of importance for the light they 
throw upon greater matters.”— Daily Telegraph 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford Street, Strand 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

A BOOK ABOUT the TABLE. 

ty J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We 
cordially recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and 
instructive volumes.”— Standard. 

HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


This day is out lished, price 78. 6d. 


N of MARGARET, COUNTESS of 
RICHMOND and DERBY. By the late CHARLES HENRY 


COOPER, F.5. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


EMOIR 


© Setattene : 
London: 





Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 


KETCHES and STUDIES: Historical and De. 
& scriptive. By RICHARD J. KING, B.A., Exeter College 
Oxfo rd, and Author of “ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England and 
Wales 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
NEW EDITIONS OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING, 
Now ready, with 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30a, 


HE HANDBOOK of PAINTING: the Italian 
Schools. Based on the fisndbock of Kiigler. Originally Edited 
by the late Sir CHARLES L. STLAKE,R.A. Fourth Edition, 
< aoa and Re-modelled from the as recent Researches. By LADY 
ASTLAKE 
Uniform with the above, 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING: the German, 
is i Dutch Schools. Based on the Handbook of Kiig ler. 
tion Revised, and in part Re-written. By . 

* The History of Italian Painting.” With 60 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown Svo, 248. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Btrest. 


Th e 


THE LOIRE AND THE MOSEL. 

Now ready, 20 Plates, royal dto. 42s. 
JTCHINGS from the LOIRE and the SOUTH of 
4 FRANCE. By ERNEST GEORGE, Architect. With Descrip- 

tive Letter-press 


Uniform with the above, 42s. 


ETCHINGS on the MOSEL. A Series of Twenty 
Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press. 

“T call Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because it indicates an in- 
tense perception of points of character in architecture, and a sincere 
enjoyment of them for their own sake. He might etch a little summer 
tour for us every year, and give permanent and exquisite record of @ 
score of scenes, rich in historical interest, with no more pains than he 
has opens ¢ on one or two of these plates in drawing the dark sides of 
a wal phn Ruskin, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just completed, 
JAPWORTH’S ORDINARY of BRITISH 


ARMORIALS: an Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms, 
so arranged that the Names of rouse whose Shields have been 
placed upon Buildings, Seals, Plate, Glass, &c., can be readily ascer- 
tained. By the late J. W. P APWORTHE and Edited, from p. 696, by 
A.W. MORANT. In 1125 pages, 8vo. dotible »lumns, price ty 
in Parts for binding, in one or two vo ‘imen 
forwarded on application to Mr. W Tarr. P. PAPWORTH. 33 ye. 
bury Street, 


NGRAVINGS.—Just published, an Interesting 

Catalogue of Engraved P: arte and Topograp »hical Prints, post 

free for Two Stamps —Address JOHN STENSON, Book and Print 
Seller, 373, King’s Koad, Chelsea, 8 


Every & SA TURD: 4 Y, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF LISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA, 


With THE ATHENAUM for De- 


cember 26 a Special Extra Sheet will be issued, com- 
taining a series of Articles on the Literatures of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Hungary, Greece, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Russia, and Spain, being a Review of the 
Continental Literature of 1874. 

No additional charge will be made for this 

Double Number. 
A Single Copy will be sent upon receipt of 
Four Penny Stamps. 








Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








